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THE RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL BODIES 


NE of the fundamental problems of natural philosophy 
which deals with inorganic and living bodies, concerns 
itself with the unity of bodies. It seeks to know whether a 
given body is one single unit or a multiplicity of units, the 
bodies in question ranging from a man, a tree, an automobile, a 
house and an iron bar to a molecule of water, an atom of sodium 
and an electron of hydrogen. The Scholastics put this question 
in their own terminology which for all its technicality has at 
least the advantage of being clear and adequate. They ask 
whether a body that apparently is a whole or a unit (indwisum 
in se et divisum a quolibet alio), is to be conceived as one single 
individual, substantia wna per se, or as an aggregate of many 
individual substances, wnwm per accidens. 

Stating the problem as we do in this way, we openly assume 
that proof has already been registered against Phenomenists of 
various types and that the corporeal world calls for the real 
existence of a substance or substances. Considering the purpose 
of this article, it does not seem superfluous to point out once 
again that the notion of created substances may be viewed from 
two angles. Substance taken in relation to its accidents, is the 
subject or the supporting substrate of the accidents. Besides, it 
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is their principle and source so that the accidents are intimately 
united to the substance either by contingent (contingent acci- 
dents) or by necessary bonds (permanent accidents or proper- 
ties). The name itself “ swb-stantia,” iroxeiyevov, connotes this 
fact. Accordingly, it is by this approach that man has logically 
arrived at the notion of substance. In analyzing the data of ex- 
perience, the mind naturally distinguishes two types of realities. 
The one type passes and may change; the other does not pass, 
being the subject itself of these changes. It should be noted that 
in the ontological order, this function of “ stare sub accidentibus” 
is only secondary. Substance taken by itself, is that reality 
which exists in itself and not in some other being. Hence it is 
called 6v xa@’avro, ens per se stans. This is its primary func- 
tion. It may be added in this general connection that we 
suppose as also settled against materialistic Pantheism and other 
kinds of Monism that the entire bodily world is not to be con- 
ceived as one single substance. On the contrary, we understand 
the world to be made up of a multiplicity of substances, at 
least numerically different. 

Granted that these theses are demonstrated, we are led to ask, 
pointing to all the beings which language, both common and 
scientific, calls “ bodies ”: is each and every one a single, indi- 
vidual substance (substantia prima, individua)? Many units 
or wholes which in popular opinion are deemed to be substances, 
do not seem to be one, single, individual substance, unum per 
se. Actually they are an aggregate of several such substances, 
unum per accidens. For instance, an automobile may be said 
to be something substantial, a substantial whole. Indeed it 
may even be called a substance, in the wider sense of the term. 
But one, single substance it does not seem to be, and that for 
several reasons. Often when we speak of a unit or whole, we 
are not dealing with one substance as a matter of fact. Two 
horses pulling a cart, do form a unit but they do not form one 
substance. The reason is, their union is only accidental. 
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Unum per se seu unum substantiale, according to Saint 
Thomas, is a unit, even when it is composed of various parts, 
which is made up of one, single and complete substance.* In 
Scholastic terminology, it is also called unum simpliciter. 
Another thought is in order. “ Substance,” signifying as it’ 
does, the “‘ modus existendi,” is in reality, though not formally, 
the same as “ nature” which connotes the “ modus operandi.” 
In other words, one, single substance is equal to one single 
nature. We also note that a single, complete, individual sub- 
stance (which is incommunicable) is called a supposit, 
hypostasis. 

On the other hand, unum per accidens seu unum accidentale 
is also a unit or whole. It differs from unum substantiale in 
that it actually comprises two or more individual substances. 
We make no mention here of the accidental unity which results 
from the union between the substance and its accidents or be- 
tween two or more accidents. Returning to the kind of unum 
accidentale which we now have in mind, we find in Scholastic 
terminology that it is said to be unum secundum quid sed 
diversa simpliciter. The oneness of this accidental unity is 
due to some common accident that binds the substances together. 
This common accident may be of divers sorts. It may be a 
common scope, from which stems a moral or collective unity to 
be found in the Church, the nation and the army. Then again 
it may be the co-operation of forces to a common effect, from 
which is realized a dynamic or physical unity, such as obtains 
in the union between a horse and its rider or, say, in a machine. 
Still a third kind is to be identified in just a purely local juxta- 
position that belongs to a heap of rubbish. It may be said in 
passing that this division is advanced by Saint Thomas? and 

Cf. S. Theol., I, Q. 39, a. 3 inec.: “ Substantia autem sicut per se habet 
esse, ita per se habet unitatem vel multitudinem.” — Coll. S, Theol., I, 
Q. 6, 3 ad 1: “ (Indivisio) unicuique rei competit secundum suam essen- 


tiam. ... Oportet, quod quaelibet res sit una per suam essentiam.” 
* Cf. S. Theol., I, Ilae, Q. 17, a. 4: “ Quae sunt diversa secundum sub- 
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seems to us to be preferred over other divisions which have been 
put forward.° 

It is well worth remarking that we are dealing here exclu- 
sively with real units—that is to say, those units which group 
themselves into a unit independently of the human mind and 
which, moreover, are of the physical order. What is more, we 
purposely defined wnum per se et per accidens in terms of 
substance and accidents. We are often told that a substantwa 
una per se is one that possesses only one substantial form. 
This definition is perfactly true because the substantial form is 
the ontological ground of a substantial unity. In making this 
admission, we suppose the theory of substantial form and matter 
to be already proved. Logically, however, this theory is based 
on the knowledge about the existence of swhstantiae unae per se 
—as we shall see hereafter. 

Now that we have discussed these preliminary notions, we 
come face to face with the question: which in the bodily world 
are the individual substances wnae per se—that is, supposits ? 
It need not be beside the mark to state now that it is not the 
direct purpose of this article to answer this question. The fact 
is, we literally cannot solve the problem of distinguishing sub- 
stantial units from accidental ones without applying the proper 
criterion. Accordingly, our present intention is to evaluate 
stantiam et unum secundum accidens, sunt diversa simpliciter et unum 
secundum quid: sicut multi homines sunt unus populus et multi lapides 
sunt unus acervus; quae est unitas compositionis et ordinis.” 

* We cannot agree, for instance, with the author of the appendix in D. 
Nys (translated by S. A. Raemers), Cosmology (Milwaukee, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1942), II, p. 436, who seems to restrict the accidental unity 
to the very lowest degree, viz., that of juxtaposition. The unity of an unum 
per accidens is not only brought about by contingent accidents, but by any 
common accident, either contingent, or proper. And it seems definitely a 
misnomer to call some societies unum per se: no matter how intimately 
the members may be bound together, the bond that unites them is some- 
thing accidental (“res cui debetur esse in alio”: St. Th., In IV Sent., 
D. 12, q. 1, a. 1) and consequently the union can be only accidental. We, 


therefore, must maintain that the only alternative to unum per accidens 
is substantia una per se or supposit. 
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the various criteria which are adduced on the ground that they 
can settle this problem. 

The point should be registered here bearing on the criteria 
of individuality and specificity. The criteria that show up a 
body to be either wnum per se or per accidens, decide at the same 
time and at least partially whether bodies are specifically differ- 
ent. All this is another way of saying that the criteria of 
individuality are by and large the same as those of specificity. 
This statement by reason of its importance, calls for some 
explanation, however brief it may be. Take all compound bodies 
as either aggregates or entra una per se. If all compound bodies 
are mere aggregates of component elements, all being of the 
same nature, they do differ in number, degree and disposition 
of the elemental components. This difference, however, is only 
quantitative or gradual; it is not specific. If, on the other 
hand, compounds are not aggregates but entia una per se, they 
are specifically different, at least from their components. An 
illustration or two may be in order. If an atom is not just a 
quantitative aggregate of electrons and protons, and if a mole- 
cule is not an aggregate of atoms, they must be said to belong 
to a species different from their respective components. The 
same holds true for living bodies, provided they show that they 
are not an aggregate of the composing cells. As to the specific 
difference, if there be any, of various groups of compounds—I 
refer, of course, to various types of molecules or of organisms, 
such as plants, animals and men—this would not follow directly 
from the above. This question, of course, requires more elabora- 
tion. However, the fundamental criteria would not be essentially 
different. 

In the present day the problem of the unity of the compound 
body is again taken up by many authors outside the Scholastic 
camp, especially in biology. Until recently, nearly all non- 
Scholastic scientists considered compounds,.inorganic and or- 
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ganic alike, as aggregates, colonies or summative additions of 
small particles. To the mind of the Atomists who in the 
biological field are called Merists, the ultimate living units— 
whatever they mean by “ living ”’—are the cells or chromosomes, 
or perhaps the genes. The cell-theory, properly speaking, 
claims more than that an organism is composed of cells; this is 
simply a fact, and not a theory, even though the fact itself 
should not be taken in an absolute way. As a theory, it proceeds 
far beyond the first statement by entering philosophical terri- 
tory. This it does by maintaining that an organism is nothing 
more than an additive summation of cells or chromosomes which, 
in turn, are to be conceived as an aggregate of atoms, protons 
and electrons. In Scholastic terms, the organism, taken in this 
sense, is reckoned as a wnwm per accidens. 

Against this conception, several authors raise their voice, 
noticeably biologists. Thus in this one respect, they are in 
harmony with Aristotelico-Scholastic tradition. These writers 
are in biology the adherents of the totality-theory, Gestaltism, 
synthetic biology, Organicism, Holism and similar systems. 
Even while they do not deny, and this is evident, that an organ- 
ism is composed of cells and still smaller particles, yet they refuse 
to admit that an organism is only the sum of these particles. 
On the contrary, they not only hold, they also prove that a living 
body is first of all a whole, a unit and therefore should be con- 
sidered as such.* Some of these scientists, to wit, H. Przi- 


*It should be noted, that the division of Micromerism as opposed to 
Holism does not coincide with the commonly proposed division, usually 
found in scholastic textbooks, of Mechanism as opposed to Vitalism (which, 
by the way, violates one of the fundamental rules of a right division, viz., 
that it should remain in one and the same order and that the same princi- 
ple of distinction should be applied). As a matter of fact, not all Holists 
are Vitalists; thus, e. g., W. Kohler, M. Heidenhain, T. Haering, B. Fischer, 
H. Przibram, H. J. Jordan, A. Meyer; and on the other hand, those who 
profess Micromerism may still be Vitalists, e.g., W. Harvey, A, Haller, 
C. F. Wolff, J. F. Blumenbach, R. Wagner, J. Reinke, R. H. Francé, 
S. Butler, J. Ward, S. Eldridge. 


‘ 
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bram,° W. Koehler,® A. Puetter,’, B. Fischer,* K. Sapper * and 
J. S. Haldane,*® having started from biology, extend the same 
conception to another field. They assert that the property of 
unity, oneness, wholeness, Gestalt, is also proper to inorganic 
structures, such as molecules and atoms. 

It would be, of coures, a sort of scientific miracle, were the 
conception of unity as advanced by these modern authors, to 
coincide with the Scholastic idea of unwm per se. Indeed, 
judging them from the positive and more philosophical side of 
it, most of them remain very far from the Scholastic notion. 
Yet there are a few exceptions as the names of A. Puetter, K. 
Sapper, J. Schaxel ** and R. Woltereck” attest. It is interest- 
ing to observe that by dividing off those bodies from mere 
aggregates, they have recourse basically to the same criteria as 
the Ancients employ. 

Before entering into a discussion of these critera, I believe it 
to be needful to stress another point. It concerns the reason why 
the problem of the oneness of the body, and consequently the 
problem of the criteria which serve to distinguish the two main 
kinds of unity, namely, unum per se and unum per accidens, is 
invested with primary importance. This reason is because the 
solution of the problem is a conditio sine qua non for the solu- 
tion of the question concerning the ontological constitution of 
bodies. The latter topic cannot even be approached without first 
solving the former problem which has to do with the individu- 

® Kristall—Analogien zur Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen, Arch. 
f. Entwicklungsmech., 22, 1906.—Die anorganischen Grenzgebiete der Bio- 
logie, 1926. 

* Die physischen Gestalten in Ruhe und im stationiiren Zustand, 1919. 

7 Stufen des Lebens, 1923. 

* Vitalismus und Pathologie, 1924. 

° Naturphilosophie, Philosophie des Organischen, 1928. 

*° The Sciences and Philosophy, London, 1928. 

™1 Grundziige der Theorienbildung in der Biologie?, 1922. 


12 Vererbung und Erbanderung, in: Das Lebensproblem, ed. by H. Driesch, 
Leipzig, 1931.—Grundziige einer allgemeinen Biologie, Stuttgart, 1932. 
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ality and specificity of bodily substances. It seems altogether 
obvious that only after some bodies have been proved to be units, 
in the sense of wnwm per se, the question may be raised about 
the ontological ground of that unity. If the Atomists and 
Merists are correct in their contention that all bodies are an 
aggregate and nothing more, the other question goes by the 
board. According to Scholastic cosmology and biology, the 
ontological basis of the substantia wna per se or substantial 
unity is the substantial form. Hence it is, the existence of some 
substantial units is the logical presupposition. 

To put this matter in other terms, the demonstration of the 
individuality and specificity of some bodies becomes the basis 
upon which we may try to build up the argument in favor of 
Hylemorphism. This attempt is worth while, since to our way 
of thinking it is this system that gives the right answer touching 
the ontological constitution of matter. Hylemorphism which 
we label the perfect species of Holism claims for the substantiae 
unae per se the real existence of two co-principles: one is the 
principle of determinability, matter; the other is the principle 
of determination, form. The main proof itself, at least for the 
older Scholastics, is founded on substantial change.** Indeed the 
hylemorphic theory is an interpretation of these changes. Ob- 
viously, the argument presupposes the fact that some compounds 
are substantial units and are specifically different. 

If all compounds were mere aggregates—in other words, if 
there were no mixta una per se, there would not even be the 
possibility of substantial changes. Consequently, the problem 
dealing with the individuality and the specificity of bodies must 
first be settled, and settled not only in abstracto but also in 
concreto. We should know which are the individual bodies. 


48 The dispute about the respective value or even validity of the various 
proofs in favor of Hylemorphism, among the Neoscholastics, seems to result, 
to a great extent, precisely from some confusion about the problem of 
individuality. 
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Some Scholastics seem to proceed the other way round. In the 
initial stage they argue about what constitutes ontologically 
speaking, a corpus unum per se. This they do by stating that 
they are compounds of matter and one substantial form. Then, 
as by way of an afterthought, they indicate which bodies might 
be taken into consideration, at least in regard to inorganic 
bodies. This process of reasoning does not seem to be free of a 
petitio 

To ward off misunderstanding and confusion that usually 
pave the way to a vicious circle, it is strictly necessary to dis- 
tinguish adequately between the logical and the ontological 
order. It is certainly true that in the ontological order the 
substantial form is the reason and the basis for the substantial 
unity of changing bodies. In the logical order, however, we 
must proceed inversely: we first have to prove that some bodies 
are actually units per se; it is only from this proven fact that we 
may arrive at the possibility and casw quo to the real existence 
of substantial change. It is the actual existence of substantial 
change which is in its turn the basis for the theory of matter 
and form.’® We are justified in admitting substantial change, 
only if there are in the world compounds (mizta) that are 
substantial units specifically distinct. Accordingly the whole 
argumentation reduces itself to the point of deciding first, 
whether there are corpora una per se—that is, natural bodies in 
the strict sense, and secondly, which precisely are they. To 
solve this question, we have need, of course, of criteria. 


**The problem we are dealing with is substantially that which the 
Scholastics call the question of the persistence of the elements in com- 
pounds (de permanentia elementorum in mixto), the solution of which is, 
to our mind, not just a corollary of the hylemorphic doctrine but its very 
premiss. 

18 We referred only to the hylemorphic argument based on substantial 
change, but the other arguments, especially the one based on the opposition 
of properties, presupposes just as well the problem of the unity of bodies 
as having been previously settled. 
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ANALYSIS AS A CRITERION 


An individual is, according to the classical definition of 
Saint Thomas, “ quod est in se indistinctum, ab aliis vero dis- 
tinctum ”** But are all those bodies that fit into this definition, 
also una per se? An automobile is undivided in itself, seeing 
that it is not divided, nor can it be divided into other bodies 
similar to itself. Thus, while it corresponds to the definition 
of individual, it is manifestly divisible into minor parts. Such 
is the case with practically all other bodies, organisms, mole- 
cules and atoms. This fact of the divisibility of bodies is there- 
tore regarded by many authors as the criterion that decides 
whether a body is really one or is an aggregate. Indeed, many 
thinkers cherish it as the only criterion; it is in general use by 
various groups of Atomists of whatever denomination. 

This criterion is methodical, for the simple reason that it is 
based on the method of analysis which for many is the only one 
that will bring salvation. Whenever a body can be structurally 
analyzed or broken up into parts, each of these parts having its 
own function, the compound is, according to this method, only 
the sum of its parts; its whole activity is only the summation 
of the partial functions. An organism, for instance, can be 
analyzed by anatomy, histology and cytology into systems, 
organs, tissues, cells, etc. At this point organic chemistry steps 
in and shows that the cell is to be anaylzed into molecules, atoms, 
electrons, etc. Therefore, the only real substantial units in the 
bodily world, at least according to the Scholastic conception 
which requires some substances, would be those bodies which 
resist analysis into other bodies. In concreto, they would be, 
at least for the time being, the proton and electron of hydrogen, 
to which all other elements, theoretically, can be reduced.*’ 

46S. Theol., I, Q. 29, a. 4. 


27 Cf. C. Franck, —— ateraiie (Freiburg, Herder, 1926), p. 273: 
“ Ex dictis sequitur .. . electrones, protones et aetherem, interim saltem, 
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These conclusions and implications, however, do not concern 
us here. The only question now engaging our attention, bears 
on the value of the criterion, through the application of which 
conclusions of this kind are reached. 

The analytical method when applied as a criterion to discern 
the nature of bodies, should be scrutinized sharply. For, as 
W. Emerson Ritter ** rightly observes, it implies a type of 
reasoning which in essence runs as follows: Because some indi- 
vidual body may be artificially divided into two or more parts, 
it is therefore to be considered as an aggregate, and not as one 
single individual. This sort of reasoning, it should be remarked, 
violates one of the basic rules of logic, namely, the one called 
“ latius hos”’; the conclusion announces more than is covered 
by the antecedent. It does not follow from the fact that a body 
can be analyzed into parts and is therefore a multiplicity after 
analysis, that it was not one substantial unit before the analysis; 
it may be and it may not be. For instance, the fact that a 
molecule can be broken down into atoms, does not involve the 
fact that a molecule was only an aggregate. It should be observed 
that before analysis the compound may have been one (unum 
per se). We stress the word “may,” because further proof 
lacking, we cannot make a definite statement in an affirmative 
sense, neither are we justified in making one in a negative sense. 

If the defenders of the analytical method stick to their denial, 
they assume from the start the point which they seek to prove. 
In other words, their method implies petitio principii. In 
this respect the words of H. Bergson are worth mentioning, 
which he wrote in regard to the divisibility of organisms: “ Be- 
cause there are several individuals now, it does not follow that 
there was not a single individual just before. . . . In truth, 
that I may have the right to speak of individuality, it is not 
considerandos esse tamquam corpora vere specifice (irreductibiliter) 


diversa.” 
28 The Unity of the Organism, I, 1919, p. 33. 
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necessary that the organism should be without the power to 
divide into fragments that are able to live.” *” 

Just as clear is petitio principii when we look upon the 
problem from another angle. Nobody denies, of course, that 
analysis is a most valuable scientific method. But the Atomists 
and Micromerists have to recognize, just as everybody else 
does, the obvious fact that compound bodies constitute some sort 
of unity. This unity, however, is in their minds always and in 
every case what we call in Scholastic terms “ wnwm per acci- 
dens.”’ And in order to obtain this unity they apply the method 
of re-synthesis: they reconstruct the whole by just adding to- 
gether the parts which they had analysed. But such a procedure 
implies the supposition that the whole of any compound is 
always and only the sum of its structural and functional parts. 
This supposition, however, is precisely the issue which should 
be proved.*® The Holists, on the other hand, hold that the 
whole of many compounds—say, of an organism, is something 
else and more than the sum of its parts and partial functions. 
Obviously, this statement calls for demonstration. What is 
more, to distinguish between such compounds and summative 
ones, there is need of a criterion; but this need cannot be satis- 
fied by analysis, since this criterion by itself is not sufficient for 
the purpose. 

Our criticism of analysis as a criterion should not be mis- 
understood. We are not on any count protesting against the 
use of analysis in either chemistry or biology; the fact is, 
analysis is a fundamental method in science. But the Atomists 
use it as a criterion for philosophical purposes, namely, as the 
means of discovering the nature of bodies. Even as a philo- 
sophical criterion we do not brand it as useless, we simply de- 

7° H. Bergson (trans. by A. Mitchell), Creative Evolution (London, 
Macmillan, 1911), p. 14f. 


» Cf. M. F. Canella, Orientamenti della moderna biologia; Micromerismo 
od Organicismo (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1939), pp. 11, 63-80. 
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nounce its exclusive use. It may work in a negative sense, 
showing that whenever a body cannot be analysed further, it is 
likely to be one (wnwm per se). But analysis cannot be applied 
in a positive sense; for, when a body is capable of analysis it 
need not by that fact be an aggregate, although it may be so. 

It stands to reason that by itself analysis is not a means of 
exploring the “ nature” of bodies; the analytical approach is 
wrong. The right approach is synthetic; it accepts a body as a 
unit or a whole, even when the body in question can be analyzed. 
This it does on the basis of other criteria. 


ACCIDENTS AS A CRITERION 


Practically all people, including the Atomists, looking for a 
criterion of distinguishing the nature of bodies use a common- 
sense yardstick; they simply examine the way by which bodies 
manifest themselves. They realize the fact that bodies reveal 
themselves through their accidents. This criterion follows 
directly from the very notion of substance which we outlined at 
the beginning of the article. We said previously that a substance, 
iroxeivevov, deserves the name, because it is the source and the 
principle of its accidents. Obviously, then, we acquire our 
knowledge of the existence of substance through the existence 
of accidents. Let us enlarge on this fact. In the logical order 
the existence of phenomena, properties, qualities,—in a word 
“ accidental realities ” of which the substance is the ontological 
principle, does convince us of the existence of substances. But 
more knowledge is gained, for it follows that the character of 
the accidental realities leads to the knowledge of the character 
of the vroxeiuevov which is the reality that underlies them. The 
accidents reveal to us not only the existence of substance; they 
also reveal their character or nature. What is more to the point 
in our present problem, they indicate to us whether a body is 
one or multiple.” 


“1 The fundamental scholastic axiom, “ operari sequitur esse,” or as St. 
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The method to distinguish bodies by relying upon the char- 
acteristic properties, attributes or accidental manifestations is 
therefore the most natural, and in fact, the most common 
criterion. Scientists use the same method for their classifica- 
tions. The empirical attributes which are themselves the means 
of descriptive classifications can take on an ontological char- 
acter. This happens when they are used as the basis for dis- 
cerning the ultimate ontological nature of things—a problem 
which does not, or at least should not interest the scientist as 
such. 

It goes without saying that those accidents which are only 
loosely united to the supposit, are of little or no value as a 
criterion of the nature of bodies. How can they be of use, see- 
ing that these contingent accidents may be present or absent 
from the bodies? We needs must rely on the other species of 
accidents—those whose bond with the substance is permanent 
and inseparable, namely, the necessary accidents or properties. 
Now the accidents which require scrutiny are the material 
properties which can be distinguished into two groups. 

The first property of matter is quantity and those accidental 
realities which have to do with quantity, such as the position of 
bodies in place and space. These attributes are often called 
inert, inactive, passive. The second group includes the active, 
dynamic properties, forces or powers, being so named since they 
reveal the fact that bodies act upon themselves (immanent 
forces) and upon other bodies (transient forces). They comprise 
in a general way quality and the properties which are more or 
less akin to it. | 

All these facts are of course well known. We refer to them 
solely for the purpose that one may determine which of these 
Thomas expresses it, “ modus operandi uniuscujusque rei sequitur modum 
essendi ipsius” (S. Theol., I, Q. 89, a. 1, corp.) regards, of course, the 


ontological order. Consequently, it is in the logical order by means of 
‘operari’ that we arrive at the knowledge of the nature of things. 


| 
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properties are to be valued as the characteristics for particular 
classes of bodies. Thus they serve as a criterion in our problem. 
Many of these properties are common to all bodies and there- 
fore are of no use as a criterion: for instance, all bodies possess 
the attributes of extension; all are present in time; all may be 
moved and all are, at least according to the non-Mechanists, 
the source of activity. Some attributes there are, or group of 
attributes which seem to be proper to particular groups of 
bodies; hence they enable us to distinguish some groups or 
types of bodies from other groups. | 

The problem now is to label such of the quantitative or 
qualitative properties as can serve as valuable criteria. In 
regard to quantity, several authors hold that one of the species 
of quantity, namely, continuity can be such a criterion. Con- 
cerning qualitative properties taken as a criterion, the main 
group comprises a body’s acts or operations, — to put it in 
modern terms, a body’s behaviour. According to the Scholastics, 
action is due if we look at its immediate principle, to powers 
or forces which in the inorganic world are called vires, poten- 
tiae; in the organic world they are called facultates. Con- 
sidered from the standpoint of classification these operative 
powers make up one of the species of quality. 


ConTINUITY AS A CRITERION 


The understanding of the criterion based on quantity is 
helped by some preliminary notions. Quantity is the accident 
which renders a body extended in itself. The classical definition 
of Aristotle runs in this way: “ Quantum dicitur quod (est) 
in insita divisibile, quorum utrumque aut singula unum quid 
et hoc quid acta sunt esse.” ** Whether quantity is extended in 
itself, or is based upon corporeal extension, or whether again 
extension is the natural complement of quantity, is of no con- 


22 Metaph., lib. 4, 13 (ed. Bekker, 1020 a 7-8). 
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cern here. We are dealing with dimensive or corporeal, per- 
manent quantity which usually is described as “ partium extra 
partes positio, talis ut simul existunt.”’ 

To the Scholastics quantity and extension is a common prop- 
erty of all matter, though not all bodies present the same species 
or kind of quantity. Hence it is that we are able, perhaps, to 
find in the various kinds of quantity a criterion for distinguish- 
ing bodies. There are three kinds of quantities or rather three 
kinds of extended bodies; continuous, contiguous and separate. 
The last two genera are often classified together under the name 
of discrete or discontinuous quantity. The older Scholastics * 
and indeed some newer ones ** hold continuity to be an attribute 
exclusively proper to corpora una per se. By right then, it is 
cherished by them as a criterion for such bodies, whereas dis- 
continuous bodies possess only a unity per accidens. Some idea 
of continuity and discontinuity is therefore required. In his 
well-known definition Aristotle defines them as follows: ‘‘ Con- 
tinua sunt quorum extrema unum, contigua quorum extrema 
sunt simul, consequenter se habentia (separata) inter quae nihil 
ejusdem generis medium cadit.” *° 

The interpretation of these definitions, as given by Neo- 
scholastics, does not always seem to be the same; what is also 
to the point, some of these interpretations are quite definite, 
others are rather obscure. Often we find more or less descriptive 
definitions in terms of contact or non-contact, interruption or 
non-interruption. Quantity (extensum) is said to be separate 
when the boundaries of its components are not in direct con- 

3° Cf. D. Nys—S. A. Raemers, Cosmology (Milwaukee, The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1942), II, p. 218: “Until the beginning of the past century, 
scholastics were agreed in attributing essential unity to apparently homo- 
geneous and continuous bodies really distinct from other bodies.” 

* Cf. C. Franck, op. cit., p. 279: “ Criteria vero corporis ‘ unius per se’ 
sunt: ... 2° continuitas extensionis individualis.” Coll. J. A. McWilliams 


(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938), p. 220. 
25 Phys. VI, I, 231, a 21. 
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tact, but are interrupted by some intermediate entity. The 
examples cited are usually abundant, e. g., the earth and the 
moon, two bricks united by mortar. Quantity is contiguous 
when the boundaries of each of its components are in contact 
at least at one point. Here, too, the examples are numerous—a 
ship and the water in which it lies, two balls touching each other. 

A quantity is said to be continuous when it is uninterrupted 
so that its parts have common. boundaries,—are one and the 
same. For this species of quantity examples are rather scarce. 
All thinkers, of course, give the instance of a geometrical line; 
this example, however, does not belong to the physical order. 
As for the latter, we are sometimes told that a plant and a solid 
block and a bar of iron “ might ” be represented as examples of 
continuous extension, but usually we are left in doubt as to 
whether they really are continuous. We may hear that “a 
block of solid material ”’ is a perfect example,** whereupon we 
are led to ask if a block of brass, which is not a compound but 
a mixture of copper and zine, is continuous. The statement 
that everybody has “ a clear notion of continuous extension,” *’ 
may be true in abstracto, but apparently it is not so easy to find 
concrete examples supporting this notion. And yet, concrete 
examples of continuous extension is precisely what we are look- 
ing for, if continuity is to be a criterion for distinguishing 
physical bodies. 

Definitions such as we have just mentioned which make “ un- 
interrupted ” equivalent to continuous, seem to ascribe non- 
interruption to continuous quantity exclusively; and by “ unin- 
terrupted ” they mean “ unbroken.” ** Consequently, contiguity 
would not imply “ unbrokenness.” Other authors seem to under- 


2° Cf. Cel. N. Bittle, From Aether to Cosmos (Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1941), p. 121. 

*7 Cf. J. A. McWilliams, op. cit., p. 63. 

*° Cf. J. A. McWilliams, op. cit., p. 62: “ Continuous extension is unin- 
terrupted extension, an unbroken stretch or expanse.” 
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stand by non-interruption the lack of interposition of a third 
reality between the two extended realities. This is the opinion, 
of, for instance, P. Hoenen and C. Boyer whose interpretation 
we shall soon quote. But when non-interruption is defined in 
such a way it must be granted that non-interruption is also 
proper to contiguity. Indeed, these latter authors recognize that 
both the contiguous and the continuous are uninterrupted. In 
what then does the difference lie? They trace it to the difference 
of unity to be attributed to the various kinds of quantity. 

Most authors when they touch on the various kinds of 
quantity raise the question of unity. Some of them—we quoted 
their definitions first in the list of the writers mentioned above 
—call a continuous quantity that which is one, undivided, but 
divisible reality. Discontinuous quantities, on the other hand, 
are said to form also some sort of units, or rather a group of 
units mounting into a whole; they fail, however, to declare what 
kind of unity is meant. In contrast to these writers the second 
group, namely Hoenen and others, are quite explicit in this 
respect. 

For these latter authors a continuous extension has this in 


common with contiguous extension: that they are both uninter- 


rupted. They are distinguished the one from the other in this: 
the former is a unit per se, whereas the latter (just as separate 
extension) attaches to a unit per accidens.** Consequently, in 
order to decide that a body is continuous, it must first be known 
whether it is uninterrupted and wnum per se. At this point we 


2° Cf. P. Hoenen, Cosmologia? (Roma, Pont. Univ. Gregor., 1936), p. 8: 
“Tale ens ‘extensum unum per se’ vocamus continuum ... Ut habeatur 
continuum, praeter extensionem, quae habetur etiam in simpliciter dis- 
tantibus, requiritur igitur absentia interruptionis (quae etiam abest in 
contiguis) et insuper wnitas intrinseca sive unitas per se, quae tantum in 
continuo non autem in contiguis nec in distantibus invenitur. Duplex nota 
extensi continui, et ejus ininterruptio et ejus unitas in examine continui 
adhibenda est.”—Coll. C. Boyer, Cursus Philosophiae (Parisiis, Desclée, 
1935), Vol. II, p. 373; C. Franck, op. cit., p. 7; Fr. Saintonge, Summa 
Cosmologiae (Montreal, Impr. du Mess., 1941), p. 84, sq. 
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seem justified to observe that, if the preceding definition of 
continuum is true, continuity is hardly of any value or help as 
a criterion for discerning the unity of bodies. Our problem 
under discussion is, how a body wnwm per se can be recognized, 
and some authors tell us that we may do so by its continuity. 
Were we to ask how we can recognize continuity in a body, the 
answer forthcoming would be—at least according to Hoenen— 
that it is it’s being wnuwm per se. To sum up the matter, an 
extended body is unum per se when it is continuous and it is 
continuous when it is wunwm per se. Both propositions may be 
perfectly true—we do not mean to discuss this point. What we 
do assert now is that continuity as a criterion is invalid, to say 
the least. This conclusion holds, of course, only when con- 
tinuous is identified with wnwm per se. 

Several recent authors, among them Monaco, Descoqgs and 
Esser, do admit that a body may be wnwm per se without being 
continuous. For them a molecule is not continuous and yet 
is one unit per se. Indeed, they maintain that wnwm per se 
does not require continuity in a body; contiguity suffices. While 
not discussing this opinion, we should observe here, that neither 
does this view take us any closer to the solution of our problem: 
continuity, not being exclusively proper to unity per se, cannot 
be its criterion. | 

We do not seem to fare much better when we essay to evaluate 
the notion of non-interruption as the definition of continuous. 
As we have already remarked, this notion is evidently of no use 
as a criterion when it is considered as a characteristic of both 
continuity and contiguity, as some authors claim. Others how- 
ever seem to regard, as we saw, non-interruption (unbroken- 
ness) as the exclusive property of continuous extension. But 
even so, continuity does not stand up under the test which we 
are justified in applying to a criterion, seeing that a criterion is 
the means by which we distinguish things and which therefore 
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should be known better than the nature of these things them- 
selves. 

It is not an easy matter to discern which bodies or which 
parts of bodies are really uninterrupted, unbroken. At least 
common observation is of no avail, because it is never suffi- 
ciently exact or minute. As for the Ancients, the question of 
continuous extension offered a problem much less difficult. They 
thought that we can determine the continuity of a body by 
simple sensitive observation. They called a body continuous 
when it appeared as such to the senses (continuum ad sensus). 
For this reason it is understandable that they abound in ex- 
amples, for instance, a bar of iron, a piece of paper, a sheet of 
water, a block of marble, a tree, etc.,—in a word, all kinds of 
solid and liquid masses of whatever volume come under the 
head of continuum, simply because they have the appearance 
of non-interruption. What is more, because of their apparent 
continuity they are said to possess individuality, substantial 
unity. Consequently, continuitas ad sensus is for them a 
criterion of substantia una per se and this unity is then inter- 
preted without delay in terms of the hylomorphic doctrine. St. 
Thomas himself seems to teach that we may distinguish as 
many undivided units or individuals as there are quanta con- 
tinua. It should be remarked, however, that the characteristic 
determining this continuity would be non-interruption as it 
appears to sensitive observation.*® Reasoning in this way the 

*° Cf. St. Thomas, Opusc. de natura materiae et dimensionibus intermi- 
natis, Cap. IX: “Sciendum igitur, quod communissimus unitatis modus 
reperitur in rebus materialibus, quae est unitas continuitatis: in omnibus 
enim rebus materialibus haec unitas reperitur. Primum namque accidens, 
quod sequitur materiam est quantitas. Super hance unitatem reperitur in 
diversis rebus unitas suae propriae formae” ... The text proceeds by 
quoting examples of unitas continuitatis, viz.: “Linea . . . Consimile 
penitus reperitur in lapide et in igne, et in omnibus corruptibilibus et 
generabilibus inanimatis ... Animata imperfecta, ut plantae et quaedam 


animalia imperfecta, ut sunt animalia anulosa. ... In animalibus per- 
fectis, praecipue in homine.” After this the text resumes: “ Unde, cum in 
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old Scholastics are not, of course, guilty of the vicious circle 
which we checked off above. The fact remains, on the other hand, 
that continuity “ ad sensus” does not measure up to the require- 
ments already specified. Most of the bodies which seem con- 
tinuous “ad sensus” are certainly not continuous, uninter- 
rupted, in whatever sense non-interruption might be taken. 
Closer observation achieved by analytical and other methods 
shows, as we pointed out, that by far the greater part of bodies 
are composed of many particles which in the main seem to be 
either separate or at the most contiguous. Moreover, not even 
the particles themselves, the cells, molecules, atoms, appear to 
be continuous in the sense of uninterrupted. 

In many instances the cells look to be disconnected one doom 
another, being united only by some sort of intermediate sub- 
stance—a fact which would make them discrete. Some writers 
emphasize especially the existence of protoplasmatic strands 
connecting the cells mutually. Whether such a structure would 
be a sufficient means of making the cells continuous, remains 
an open question. Up to this point, we have dealt with the 
structural aspects. Of more importance is the dynamic aspect, 
—that is to say, the fact of the perpetual motion of the particles 
themselves in a compound. The various parts of the cells may 
be observed by microscopic and ultra-microscopic methods to 
move about freely. The molecules are known to be vibrating 
under some influence, such as heat. Within the atom the 
electrons are supposed to move steadily around the nucleus, 
supposing that the electronic theory is true.** Now, the motion 
homine sit unitas cujusdam continuitatis, quae manifestior est in carne 
sua et ossibus quam in aliis membris quae sibi conjunguntur per naturam 
ipsam continuitatis, necessario erit alia essentia formae in eo, quae per 
solam divisionem a toto habeat esse actu. Hoe enim in omnibus continuis 
invenitur.”—Coll, In IV Sent., Dist. 12, Q. 1, a. 1: “ Prima dispositio 
materiae est quantitas, quia secundum ipsam attenditur divisio ejus et 


indiviso, et ita unitas, et multitudo, quae sunt prima consequentia ens.” 
*2 The degree of certitude of the electronic theory is at least equal to that 
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to be found in these bodies is hard to reconcile with the idea of 
their continuity, or even with their contiguity; it agrees rather 
with the notion of separate quantity.” : 
In fine, it would seem to follow that the only continuous 
bodies are the real elements in the strict sense, such as electrons 
and the like. This conclusion seems to be justified on the 
basis of what we chose to call for the sake of simplicity, the 
analytical method. Does it also follow, we may ask, that the 
elemental bodies are the only “ wna per se,” as the Atomists and 
some Neo-scholastics maintain? Certainly not. Previously we 
have shown that such a conclusion resting as it does solely on 
the basis of the analytical method is not warranted by the 
premisses. The only valid conclusion is that the compounds 
are not continuous; it does not imply that they are mere aggre- 
gates.°* Modern scientific discoveries show that many bodies, 
compounds, which formerly were believed to be continuous, are 
not continuous. They do not prove that these bodies are not 


of the old theory about the continuity “ad sensus ” which we try to refute, 
as is rightly observed by Franck, op. cit., p. 279. 

*? Admitting that, for instance, an atom possesses separate quantity, i. e., 
that the components are at a distance from each other, we are faced with 
the problem of space separation between the composing particles. Whether 
or not space separation within a compound can be reconciled with its being 
an individual unit, is not the point here. We are concerned only to show 
that such a compound is not continuous; regarding this point, however, it 
should be noted that, even though we assume the existence of ether as the 
intermediate substance which fills up the spaces and thus allows the various 
particles to be connected, this supposition would not make the compound 
any more continuous or even contiguous: the parts of such a body would 
precisely fit Aristotle’s definition of separate quantities, viz., dwrrépevor, 
i. e., consequenter non tangens. A strong confirmation of the discontinuity 
of the body would be found in the motion of the particles. 

$3 In this respect it looks puzzling to see that Nys (in the translation by 
S. A. Raemers, op. cit., p. 219) concludes from the lack of continuity that 
“all the bodies in the mineral world are aggregates of multiple indi- 
vidualities linked together by the forces of attraction,”—whereas, on the 
other hand, he maintains a few pages further on (p. 224) that atoms and 
molecules are essential or individual units, consequently not merely 


aggregates. 
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una per se. Consequently, continuity in the sense of non- 
interruption cannot be taken as a criterion for wnitas per se. 

If one were still to hold to the opinion that such bodies as an 
atom, a molecule, ete. are continuous, the implication seems 
to impose itself that the solar system too is a continuum. Yet, 
it is very doubtful that anybody would admit this statement. 
It may be objected that the solar system is no counterpart of 
an atom. We agree as far as their respective activities is con- 
cerned; as far as the question of their continuity or discon- 
tinuity goes, we do not see any difference. 

A final remark should be added. There cannot be any doubt 
that compounds, such as organisms, cells, molecules, are hetero- 
geneous bodies. Consequently, in order to save their continuity 
one needs must introduce the notion of heterogeneous continuity. 
At first sight heterogeneity does not, indeed, seem to be com- 
patible with continuity, but upon closer examination the two 
notions do not appear exclusive of each other. The reason is, 
that heterogeneity is of the qualitative and continuity of the 
quantitative order.** The explanation as given by one of the 
protagonists of heterogeneous continuity, P. Hoenen,** resolves 
itself to this point: we are dealing with a heterogeneous quantity 
when it possesses different qualities in different parts. Now, 
such a quantity is not necessarily contiguous or separate; it may 
be continuous, seeing that heterogeneity of parts may be purely 
accidental ; it need not imply a multiplicity of individuals. In 
other words, when the parts of an extensum are all individual 
substances, we have to do with substantial heterogeneity. In 

*¢ St. Thomas, in several places, does not seem to be much in favor of 
heterogeneous continuity; as for the human body, e.g., he says: “ Est 
magis colligatio partium quam perfecta continuatio ” (In Arist. Phys., 1. 8, 
lect. 7). Other texts, however (VII Met., lect. 16; Sent. II, D. 40, Q. 1, 
a. 4), are said to be favoring the idea.—Cf. Hoenen, op. cit., pp. 16-22. 

*5 Op. cit., p. 18: “ Dicimus . . . extensum posse esse unum actu quoad 


substantiam et multiplex actu secundum accidentia etiam si haec inhaerent 
in diversis partibus entis extensi.” 
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this case the extensum is not continuous because if the hetero- 
geneous parts are actual substances, the unity per se would be 
destroyed. But when the parts of an extensum are only acci- 
dental realities—that is to say, qualities, we are dealing with 
accidental heterogeneity. And in this case the extenswm is to 
be conceived as continuous. In such a body qualitative hetero- 
geneity would go together with quantitative continuity. 

The above explanation may be perfectly true. But it is clear 
that the basis of it all is the definition which makes continuum 
identical with wnwm per se. This too, may be true, but then 
continuum cannot be used as a criterion for distinguishing 
unum per se from other units, as we have pointed out previously. 

Our conclusion therefore is that continuity, no matter in 
what sense it may be taken, cannot be a criterion of individuality 
and specificity of bodies. 


ActTIvE PROPERTIES AS A CRITERION 


If quantity, the inert property of matter, does not provide us 
with reliable criteria as to individuality and specificity, we may 
turn to these properties which at least apparently are active 
or dynamic. 

Besides properties common to all bodies, each class, group, 
or type of inorganic and organic bodies possesses properties 
which seem to be characteristic of that particular group. This 
criterion is recognized and applied, consciously or unconsciously, 
by everybody. Chemistry and crystallography base their classi- 
fication upon it; systematics uses it spontaneously for the 
division of organic species. 

The Scholastics have of old employed this criterion as the 
only means of knowing and discerning the nature of things. 
As applied by the sciences, for their descriptive definitions, 
these criteria have an empirical value: when used to reveal the 


inner nature of things, they acquire an ontological meaning. 
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The application of these criteria in an ontological sense implies 
that bodies possess a nature 1. e. a source of activity. In other 
words, this criterion assumes as proved against the Mechanists 
that the properties which are called active, are not just modes 
of local movement of supposedly inert matter, but the effects— 
in the proper sense of the word—of dynamic powers which 
themselves have something substantial as their efficient cause. 
Bodies do indeed enjoy physical activity. The pre-supposition, 
however, does not eo ipso imply that this “ something substan- 
tial” is one substance, wnwm per se. 

We should avoid the mistake, frequently made, of identifying 
Mechanism with Atomism or Merism. One may well reject the 
mechanistic thesis that regards local motion as the only agent of 
bodily modifications, and yet remain Atomist or Merist. Both 
systems reach the same conclusion as to the unity of corporeal 
compounds, but in doing so, they do not necessarily proceed 
from the same premisses. If all activity is nothing else but 
local movement, or a transformation of it, passively received 
and transmitted from one body to another, it is obvious that 
“activity”? is not really activity, it could never be anything 
but the sum of “ bits” of movement, passively received. In 
other words, activity should be conceived in the atomistic sense. 
Several Atomists, however, do not proceed from the mechanistic 
premiss as to the nature of activity. They contend, on the con- 
trary, that it springs from the efficient causality of the bodies, 
asserting that bodies are really active. Yet they maintain the 
atomistie viewpoint in holding that the activity of a compound 
is the sum of the partial actions of its elements. And they 
believe this opinion to be proved by the examination of corporeal 
activity. 

Among them we find some philosophers who, although claim- 
ing the right to be called Neo-scholastics, with regard to the 
constitution. of compounds, advance an opinion which is not 
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different from that of the Atomists. In this group we find 
Descogs, Schaaf, Franck,— at least in as far as inorganic 
bodies are concerned. In accord with the other Scholastics 
whom we might call orthodox, they subscribe, against the 
Mechanists, to the thesis of causality of matter. But they dis- 
agree with them, regarding the unity of bodies, maintaining 
that at least inorganic compounds are wna per accidens, whereas 
the orthodox hold that many compounds are wna per se. This 
difference of opinion is indeed interesting because both groups, 
although contradictorally opposed to each other, base their idea 
on one and the same criterion, namely, the one that is founded 
on the examination of active properties. 

The group of Scholastics, whom for name’s sake we call ortho- 
dox, comprises the older Scholastics and the majority of new 
Scholastics ; several non-Scholastics whom we quoted previously, 
are in agreement with them. They all distinguish two kinds of 
properties as manifested by compound bodies. Some of these 
properties, they concede, are of such a nature as to indicate that 
they are only a summation or addition of the properties of the 
elemental components. We find usually quoted as examples: 
the molecular weight of a compound is equal to the sum of the 
weights of composing atoms; the same is said to hold for mass, 
heat capacity, the refraction index of the molecule with regard 
to the same qualities of its composing atoms.** It should be 
noted, by the way, that some of the methods by which the sum- 
mative character is calculated, is open to criticism.*’ Such 
properties are called additive properties, and in case that none 
but such properties are found in a compound, the conclusion 
would be warranted that only a gradual difference exists be- 


*¢ Tt matters little, for our present purpose, whether these properties are 
derived from matter or from form, because, as we repeatedly pointed out, 
our problem is preliminary to the hylemorphic theory. When speaking of 
properties of matter we take the latter in the modern sense, or in the sense 
of the materia secunda of the Scholastics. 

*7 Cf. P. Hoenen, op. cit., p. 360. 
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tween the compound and its elements, in other words that the 
compound is a unum per accidens.** This would be the case 
with artificial bodies and with solutions. In the living world 
the species which are distinguished by additive qualities are 
called merely systematic species. 

The same philosophers believe, on the other hand, that many 
compounds show, besides additive properties, other qualities 
which are altogether new in domparison with those of the com- 
ponents. These properties cannot be explained—they hold—by a 
mere addition or association or mixture of elemental properties, 
consequently being new, they must be the manifestation of some- 
thing substantial which is new in comparison to the components, 
and this “‘ something substantial ” must be moreover one single 
nature because the properties show great consistency and stabi- 
lity. For instance, the molecule revealing these new properties 
must be considered as a new substance wna per se with regard 
to its composing atoms, and between the two a difference of 
nature exists. These properties, therefore, are called specific 
or constitutive. In the realm of organisms, the species which 
are distinguished on the basis of such properties, are called 
natural species. 

The argument in as far as it concludes from the existence of 
new and stable properties in the compound to its being a new 
nature or substance is, despite the strange attack of Palmieri,” 
valid. The only condition is of course that the premiss be 
verified ; it must be shown that the compounds reveal new types 
of property, and consequently we must be in a position to estab 
lish this fact. The above philosophers believe we can. They 


*8 Tt seems hard to understand how J. M. Dario, Praelectiones Cosmo- 
logiae (Parisiis, Beauchesne, 1923), p. 378 could write that one of the 
“criteria differentiae specificae” is the “ possessio stabilis certarum pro- 
prietatum quae in eodem gradu ab aliis non possidentur” (italics mine). 
A gradual difference of properties never can be a sign of a specific difference 
of nature. 

*° Palmieri, Ontologia, th. 15*; Cosmologia, th. 16+. 
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point out, to take an instance, that if the atom of Hydrogen were 
an aggregate of its proton and electron, its behaviour would be 
thoroughly different from what it is in reality. 

Those Scholastics who in the present problem adhere to the 
atomistic conception, although applying the same criterion as 
the orthodox ‘“ Peripatetics,” arrive on the basis of it at the 
opposite conclusion. They consider all properties to be of an 
additive character. They maintain that reactions of a com- 
pound without any exception are only a summation of elemental 
reactions and that its way of reacting does not at all belong to 
a different type or new species of reactions different from those 
of its elements. If the properties of a compound seem to be 
different as in the case of isomeres, the fact can be explained 
through the difference of location and combination of the 
elements and their mutual alteration. Consequently for them 


compounds are wna per accidens. Most of the “ atomistic” 


Scholastics restrict this kind of interpretation to inorganic 
compounds, but some extend it to the living bodies as well, at 
least as for as they are considered not as formally living, but as 
“ organized matter.” *° 

It is not our present concern to learn whether or how the 
opinion of the “ atomistic ” Scholastics can be reconciled either 


*° Thus C. Franck, op. cit., p. 279 f—Whether the distinction in a living 
body between ‘living’ and ‘ organized matter’ is justified or whether it 
makes sense, is not here to decide. This ‘ materia organisata ’ seems some- 
what akin to the view of Scotus. Anyway, the author is rather unfortunate 
in the explanation of this ‘ materia organisata ’: he defines it “ organismum 
qua aggregatum materiale consideratum.” But by calling it “ aggregatum ” 
he already decides the question which he proposes to solve, viz., whether a 
living body is an “ unum per se” or “ unum per accidens,” i. e., an aggre- 
gate.—Concerning the criteria of the individuality of living bodies as such, 
these are the same as those with which the immanent activity of organisms 
is proved. To quote some non-Scholastics: J. Boeke and B. Fischer see the 
unity of the organism in the regeneration phenomena; K. Sapper rejects 
the summative conception of the organism on the basis of the evaluation 
of the parts with regard to the whole; A. Sufier stands up for its indi- 
viduality on the basis of the integration and correlation factors. 
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with the hylomorphic system which some of them still claim to 
uphold, or with the thesis of the essential unity of living bodies 
which most of them maintain and must maintain at least as 
far as man is concerned. The only point we aimed at bringing 
out, shows that the application and interpretation of the same 
criterion leads to such opposite conclusions.** ‘This is, we said, 
puzzling and somewhat startling. 

The explanation is perhaps to be sought in a different starting 
point or a psychological difference of approach. The second 
group of Neo-scholastics reach the same conclusion, at least for 
the inorganic bodies, as the Atomists do, but their criterion is 
not the same. For the extreme Atomists, analysis is the only 
means of discovering the nature of bodies. For the above Neo- 
scholastics it is not this method, taken apriori as the only means 
of salvation; they in their turn base their conclusion on the 
examination of the properties of the compound. In doing so 
they make an effort to show that the total activity of a com- 
pound is indeed the sum of the partial reactions. But although 
it cannot be denied that analysis as such is not the last criterion, 
their examination is seen to be influenced by the analytical and 
consequently by the meristic attitude—a fact which causes the 
problem right from the outset to be viewed in a meristic light. 
This matter becomes clear when we look at the way, for instance, 
Franck proceeds in the present question: he begins by first 
applying the analytical method and after that, but influenced of 
course by this first step, he discusses the “ modus agendi” of 
the bodies. ** 

A holistic starting point, on the contrary, produces opposite 
effects. For the first group of Scholastics, the holistic view- 

“*Compare, by way of example, the following statements. P. Hoenen, 
op. cit., p. 405: “ Modus operandi componentium in atomo essentialiter 
diversus est ab eo quem habent intra atomum, in statu libero.”—C, Franck, 
op. cit., p. 279: “ Totum modum agendi novi corporis non esse simpliciter 


alterius generis patet” (italics mine). 
“? C. Franck, op. cit., p. 277 ff. 
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point was quite natural. As we saw, they view the problem of 
the unity of bodies from the hylomorphic standpoint, according 
to which the substantial form is the uniting principle, causing 
a body to be unum per se. The fact that this ontological ap- 
proach cuts too often across their logical approach to the prob- 
lem, may be deplored, but it serves precisely to confirm their 
holistic attitude. As for the non-Scholastics, to whom we refer- 
red, they too take their stand right from the beginning firmly 
on a holistic standpoint. 

Summing up our discussion about the criteria of corporeal 
individuality, we conclude that the analytical method might 
yield only negative results and that the criterion of continuity 
either in the sense of wnum per se or in that of non-interruption 
is of no help as far as compound bodies are concerned. The 
only valid criterion is the one founded on the active properties 
or behaviour of bodies. The interpretation of this criterion, 
however, is far from unanimous, even among the Scholastics. 
The discrepancy of opinions about this factual point creates the 
controversy concerning subtsantial changes and, consequently, 
concerning the constitution of matter. 


F. James Van ver Vetpt, O. F. M. 
Dunwoodie, N. Y. 
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PERSON AND INDIVIDUAL 


N a recent number of Blackfriars, devoted chiefly to prob- 
lems concerning the human person, the editor writes: *— 
“One of the principal duties of ‘social thinking’ is to distin- 
guish person from individual.” Stressing the need for a proper 
understanding of this “all-important distinction,” the writer 
insists on its value in the application to present-day State 
problems. This distinction will, he believes, if properly under- 
stood and applied, provide a principle of solution for many of 
the vexed questions that hinge on the relations of man and 
society. 

Of this distinction, much has been written in recent years. 
Catholic social reformers, preoccupied with the problem of 
determining man’s relations to society, frequently have recourse 
tc the distinction and see in it a valuable foundation for a 
‘personalist’ sociology. The writings of M. Jacques Maritain 
have helped to make the doctrine familiar to a growing body of 
social thinkers, who seek in the traditional philosophy of the 
School for the principles whereby to solve present-day problems. 
But Maritain is by no means the sole protagonist of the theory. 
The distinction had already been propounded and publicised by 
writers of the French school of Personalism,’ which prior to. 
the fall of France exercised an increasing influence on social 
thought in that country. It is, in fact, as we shall see presently, 
cne of the distinctive doctrines of the growing philosophical 
movement known as Personalism. 

Many partisans of the distinction, while claiming for it a 
rank of first importance, seem to take for granted rather than 
demonstrate the philosophical foundation for the doctrine. As 
they profess to find in it a complete vindication of the rights 

1 Blackfriars, Vol 23, 1942 (Sept.), p. 337. 


2 E. Mounier, A Personalist Manifesto, pp. 67 ff. This work is the most 
complete statement to date of the doctrinal aims of French Personalism. 
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of the human person, it is imperative to examine the full impli- 
cations of their position, and to determine what justification, 
if any, philosophy can offer for their assertions. By discussing 
first the theories of Personalists, we shall be in a better position 
to examine the exposition of Maritain, and to evaluate his claim 
to propound a Thomistic doctrine. 


I 


The most prominent writers in the French school of Per- 
sonalism are Emmanuel Mounier and Denis de Rougemont. 
For them the foundation of the doctrine of personality is the 
distinction between person and individual. In the correct formu- 
lation of this antithesis, they see the solution of the whole social 
problem and the salvation of society from its present chaos. 

In his “‘ Révolution Personnaliste et Communitaire,” which 
reproduces a series of articles published in “ Esprit,’ Mounier 
tells us that person and individual are in no way to be identified. 
lo make clear the distinction, he defines both concepts, chiefly 
from the psychological view-point. The individual, he tells us, 
is the diffusion of the person on the surface of his life, the 
dispersion and distraction of the self among other selves. The 
individual is, further, the selfish enjoyment of this dispersion 
end the inordinate love of its own singularity. It is, as it were, 
a fortress of egoism and security, erected around the ego, to 
ensure it against the surprise attacks of friendship and love.* 

The person, on the other hand, “ is opposed to the individual 
by being its master: it is choice, formation, the conquest of the 
self.” * Person, however, is not to be identified with conscious- 
ness of the self. It is, so to speak, an invisible centre to which 
the whole being is attached, but it can never fall directly within 
the regard of consciousness. It reveals itself as the secret sub- 


*E. Mounier, Révolution personnaliste, p. 67. 
* Ibid., p. 68. 
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ject (‘héte’) of the least actions of my life. Person is above 
consciousness and above time. It is a unity given, not con- 
structed, vaster than the views I glimpse of it, more interior 
than any attempted reconstructions of it. It is, in fact, a 
tension in each man between his “ three spiritual dimensions ”; 
vocation, incarnation, communion! ° 

In his “‘ Personalist Manifesto,” * Mounier, the better to dis- 
tinguish his personalism from the decadent individualism, pro- 
poses to define more precisely the antithesis between person and 
individual. To this end, he enumerates five ‘fundamental ’ 
aspects of the person. This description of personal character 
istics proceeds from the exterior to the interior. 

(1) The individual is characterized by dispersion and 
avarice. The marks of the person, on the contrary, are self- 
possession, self-determination, generosity. 

(2) The person is endowed with a vocation, singular and 
incommunicable, characterizing and singularizing a man, while 
at the same time assimilating him to the humanity of all men. 
The mark of individuality is dispersion. 

(3) The realization of personality is not the shrivelling down 
of the individual to any material possessions, as individualists 
would have it. Rather, it is achieved by the constant effort at 
renunciation, self-sacrifice, spiritualization. 

(4) The person enjoys autonomy and spiritual liberty, the 
characteristic of which is adhesion. But this adhesion is not 
properly personal, unless it is freely embraced, and inspired 
by a liberating spiritual life. It cannot be a simple adherence 
to a public pattern, obtained by force or enthusiasm, which is 
the ideal of liberalism and individualism. 

(5) Finally, “communion” is implanted in the very heart 


5 Ibid., pp. 67-50. 
* An English translation of his Manifeste au Service du Personnalisme. 
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of the person as an integral part of its existence. The true, 
authentic person “ finds himself in giving himself”; while the 
individual is motivated chiefly by the claims of ownership and 
the desire for security and isolation; he distrusts the stranger 
and refuses intercourse with him.’ 


II 


To this psychological description of Mounier, de Rougemont 
adds further considerations, drawn chiefly from the political 
sphere. The individual is, for him, primarily the individual of 
the liberals and of the Declaration of the Rights of man: a 
being that is indeterminate, abstract, undifferentiated. Such a 
man is without destiny, without vocation, without raison 
d’étre. As an individual, he is a part of the whole; the whole 
comes first. From this on one could logically deduce that 
priority of rights belongs to the State and that the individual 
should be absorbed by it. Hence the logical fate of the indi- 
vidual is Statism, Fascism, or some form of dictatorship. 

In the conception of the abstract individual envisaged by the 
Rights of Man, all differences ought to be suppressed, and abso- 
lute equality should be established. But, de facto, such equal- 
ity does not exist, and “to build institutions on that concep- 
tion (scil. the individual of the Rights of Man) is to ignore the 
concrete nature of man.” * Equality appertains to the specific 
nature, not to the concrete man of flesh and blood, and in wish- 
ing to extend it to the latter, revolutionaries have curtailed 
liberties, and destroyed fraternity. 

To complete his doctrine, de Rougemont has recourse to the 
antithesis, represented as irreducible, between person and indi- 
vidual. The individual is enclosed in itself: it is an undiffer- 


™ Mounier, A Personalist Manifesto, pp. 77-78, 85-87. 
* De Rougemont, Politique de la Personne, p. 175. 
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entiated unit—a shapeless cell (“une cellule amorphe”’) lost 
in the mass. The person, on the contrary, affirms its responsi- 
bility: it is conscious of its réle, of its mission among others, 
- and knows how to bear the burden which that entails, even to 
the point of heroism. As a consequence, “la véritable cellule 
sociale, c’est la personne et non point la famille qui lui est 
subordonnée.” The person, not the family, is subordinated to 
society. Here the doctrine of Mounier and de Rougemont runs 
the risk of degenerating into individualism, even of the 
anarchistic type. 

These conceptions of de Rougemont lead us ultimately to 
assert that the individual is a man without personality, com- 
pletely absorbed in himself; “un homme que I’on ne connait 
pas au qu’on ne veut pas nommer,” to borrow a definition of 
Littré. The person, on the contrary, is a man, or more exactly, 
according to the exposition of the same author, an individual 
who is, in the popular sense of the term, a “ personality,” of a 
masterful character. Conscious of a mission to fulfill among 
others, he unselfishly devotes himself to the love and service 
of humanity.° 


Examined from the philosophic view-point, this personalist 
formulation of the distinction hardly justifies the importance 
attached to it by its authors. Lacking a sound metaphysical 
foundation, the theory is based chiefly on certain social and 
psychological aspects of the person. 

To begin with, Mounier’s terminology suffers from some con- 
fusion. The words “ person,” “ character,” “ personality,” in 
their common usage, have a well-defined meaning which it is 
arbitrary to ignore. Man is a person; he exhibits character. 
His personality is that whereby he is a person. These notions 


* Ibid., pp. 56 ff. 
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are clear and prescind from any distinction between person and 
individual. Now, for Mounier, the individual and what he 
terms “ personality” are identified with absolute liberty and 
pure egoism. He is evidently employing the term “ person- 
ality” in a sense to which journalism and “ popular” works 
on psychology have given currency: that of the forceful, domi- 
neering type of individual, the so-called “successful” man. 
But as this is not the strict metaphysical sense of the term, 
Mounier’s identification is not a philosophic doctrine. Finally, 
the “individual” and “ personality ” are accused of “ indi- 
vidualism,” understanding the term in its worst sense. Again, 
this doctrine seems arbitrary and unjustified. 

The person, on the other hand, as opposed to the individual 
and to “ personality,” is characterized by certain attributes, cer- 
tainly not of a metaphysical character, which emphasize the 
réle it can be called upon to play in “ spiritualizing” itself, 
and in voluntarily communicating its gifts to others. In all 
these characterizations, Mounier’s thought is not of the strict 
philosophical order, and is, consequently, difficult to compre 
hend. At times, however, his doctrine is more intelligible and 
appears to approximate to a sane Personalism. When, for 
instance, he writes that the person alone finds his vocation and 
realizes his destiny, his words have a very intelligible sense and 
are capable of a perfectly orthodox interpretation: but only if 
the person is assigned a transcendent end, and if all his activity 
and his being is conceived in the light of this end. In such a 
conception, Mounier could have found an excellent Christian 
basis for his Personalism and for his distinction between per- 
son and individual. If we attach to the rational, free human 
being the destiny of a transcendent end, we are immediately 
able to offer this intelligible alternative to Mounier’s distinc- 
tion: The individual is wholly wrapped up in himself, wholly 
preoccupied with his own end, understood in a narrow indi- 
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vidualist sense. The person, on the contrary, leaves himself 
open to other attractions, human and Divine: he transcends 
himself and freely offers himself in love, in order the better to 
realize the glory of his Creator, which is his proper end, as it 
is the end of all creation. 

Mounier’s failure to arrive at such a doctrine is due pre- 
cisely to his failure to attach to the person a clear idea of its 
supreme end. As a consequence his Personalism lacks a sound 
metaphysical basis, and all his efforts to establish clearly the 
antithesis between person and individual are unavailing. His 
doctrine, in fact, leaves the way open to a regression, to a radi- 
cal individualism, for nowhere has he approached a doctrine 
of a final end, and he has failed to mark the limits or the 


‘metaphysical safeguards of personality. 


‘IV. Tue Personarist 


The distinction which personalists place between person and 
individual is supported by an argument which might be stated 
briefly: The individual is “ closed,” while the person is “ open.” 
This, in summary form, is the position of Mounier, de Rouge- 
mont, Lalande,” *° Stern,* and some American personalists. 

According to this argument, the individual embodies ten- 
dencies to selfishness, egoism, narrow-mindedness. The essen- 
tial characteristic of personality, on the contrary, is the “ open ” 
or public character of man, as a subject capable of moral judg- 
ments. There is, obviously, a measure of truth in this asser- 
tion that the individual is “‘ closed ” while the person is “ open.” 
The individual is, in effect, closed, as being “ divisum ab omni 
alio.” The person, on the contrary, is an intellectual being, 
and is, consequently, open to all communications, human and 
divine: he is accessible to all the gifts of the spirit. Neverthe 


°In Vocabulaire pratique et technique de Philosophie. 
4 General Psychology, p. 70. 
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less, this conception of the distinction suffers from grave defects. 
It has recourse to a criterion that is merely extrinsic and acci- 
dental. So true is this that it seems possible, even reasonable, 
to defend ** the inverse proposition: the individual is essen- 
tially “open,” the person is “closed.” Let us examine both 
view-points philosophically. 

To comprehend properly the doctrine of individuality it is 
necessary to take account of the different grades in the hier- 
archy of being. When in the scale of being we ascend from 
the wholly material and sensible individual to the realm of 
spirit, we notice a change in the nature of individuality. The 
more perfect the specific type, the more independent it is of its 
genus. To the spiritual, free human being, the whole world is 
open as possible material for its development. Man, unlike the 
animal, is not wholly bound to matter. At the upper limit of 
the hierarchy, the species disappears completely and the indi- 
vidual suffices for itself. Each angel constitutes a distinct 
species, says St. Thomas. But to return to the human person, 
with whom we are concerned. In the case of man, social rela- 
tions have not disappeared, and the principal error of individu- 
alism lies in reducing to a minimum, if not altogether sup- 
pressing, the dependence of man on the species. 

Of course, it is only when we reach the human level that the 
individual ceases, for the first time, to be entirely for the 
species, and begins to attain independence. With man, we 
encounter the meeting of the notions of person and individual. 
In the scale of being, the individual undergoes a progressive 
perfection, until we reach the perfect individuality of God. 
With man, however, there appears for the first time a conscious 
individuality, a self-constructed unity, an autonomy. Yet the 
notion of individuality is realized more perfectly in beings 


72 As P. Descogs has done in Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XIV (1938), 
cahier II, pp. 29 ff. 
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superior to man: he is not, so to speak, the terminal point of 
individuality and the starting-point of personality. The whole 
man is the human individual, as the whole man is the human 
person. As an individual of the human species, then, man is 
never completely isolated: he holds vital communications with 
his fellow-man. He is “ open” to the influence of the human 
community. Being free with respect to his equals, man is 
open to exterior expansions of every sort: love, social service, 
ete. And this is true of man in so far as he is a member of the 
species, and hence an indwidual, in the sense of the 
Personalists. 

On the other hand, his personality is that which renders man 
sacred; it is that whereby he defends himself, by which he is 
“for himself,” by which he resists external influences. The 
forum internum is an inviolable sanctuary, impenetrable to 
external force. Man, in the precise measure in which he is 
free, regulates at will his moral activity. In the moral realm 
man is, with respect to other men, self-determined. He is then 
self-determined, autonomous, “closed,” in so far as he is a 
person. He is “open,” ad alteros, in so far as he is an indi- 
vidual. This logical conclusion is seen to be the inverse of the 
proposition defended by the personalists. Yet in our reason- 
ing we have adopted precisely their perspective: a fact which 
shows the value of the opposition which they place between 
“person ”’ and “ individual,” and of the distinction they seek 
to found on this antithesis. 

It seems, then, that Personalists have not justified the impor- 
tance they attach to this distinction. The defence of the per- 
son in the political sphere, which de Rougemont seeks to found 
on this doctrine, is, as a consequence, an inadequate vindication 
of man’s liberties. We turn next to evaluate an exposition of 
the distinction by one of the greatest living Thomists. 
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Previously, we have discussed the views of certain Personal- 
ists, who have attempted to place a mysterious antithesis 
between person and individual, and who have seen in this anti- 
thesis a solution for the whole social problem. This distine- 
tion likewise finds acceptance among many contemporary 
Thomists. Indeed, it has been said with truth that “ M. 
Jacques Maritain, more than anyone else, is responsible for the 
wide recognition to-day of the all-important distinction between 
person and individual.” ** In recent years, Maritain’s insis- 
tence on this distinction and on its importance for the solution 
of social problems has been the leitmotif of his political writ- 
ings. The Scholastics who profess adherence to his view-point 
frequently exhibit a tendency to make of the distinction a sepa- 
ration, even an opposition. As they invoke the authority of 
St. Thomas for their doctrine, we must determine what place, 
if any, it holds in the Thomist philosophy, and then evaluate 
the distinction on its merits. 

To do full justice to the doctrine of St. Thomas on this point, 
it will be necessary to distinguish carefully two problems: the 
_ problem of individuation, and the problem of individuality. 
“ Hypostasis et persona” writes St. Thomas, “ addunt supra 
rationem essentiae principia individualia.” 

The problem of individuation deals exclusively with the 
multiplication of individuals within the same species. It seeks 
the radical principle of numerical plurality of individuals 
within a species. The solution of St. Thomas seems at first 
sight very similar to that of Aristotle. Both speak of a formal 
distinction and of a material distinction. The formal distinc- 
tion is that whereby one species is distinguished from another. 


18 Blackfriars, Editorial, Sept. 1942, p. 334. Cf. Maritain, Three Re- 
formers, pp. 19-26, 195-196; Du régime temporel et de la liberté, p. 63. 
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The material distinction accounts for the existence, within a 
species, of a plurality of individuals, numerically distinct. 
But since matter exists in view of the form, the material dis- 
tinction necessarily exists in view of the formal distinction: 
that is to say, individuals are intended for the conservation of 
the species. In the case of incorruptible beings, the species 
is realized in a single individual, which suffices for its con- 
servation. Every angel constitutes a distinct species. With 
such beings, there is no need to distribute the species 
into a plurality of numerically distinct individuals. But 
in the case of corruptible beings, the species embraces a 
plurality of individuals. The specific form, which cannot 
endure in its fullness by itself, is perpetuated by the genera- 
tion and corruption of a series of distinct individuals, indi- 
viduated by matter.** Take the case of the human species. 
Each man is by definition a being unique in itself, original and 
irreducible to all others. The matter which is a substantial 
part of the composite is incommunicable because of its exten- 
sion. This, however, does not mean that my selfhood is consti- 
tuted by the accidental fact that the portion of matter consti- 
tuting my body is not that which constitutes my neighbour’s. 
This Thomistic doctrine, as Gilson points out, has for its object 
to explain the problem of individuation and nothing else. 
From the fact that there would be no individuals if there were 
no bodies, it does not at all follow that it is the body which 
confers on the individual his dignity and defines his originality. 
We must recall that there is no concrete substance without mat- 
ter, but that the substantiality of the composite is communi- 
cated by the form to the matter. Here St. Thomas, while using 
Aristotelian principles, is able to transcend the doctrine of the 
“ Philosopher,” because of his clearer insight into the doctrine 
of substance.*® 


44 St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1, 47, 2. 
7° R. Jolivet, La Notion de Substance, pp. 40 ff. 
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The principle of the Thomistic solution is this: The form of 
man cannot subsist as an individual subject. But, neverthe- 
less, it is in virtue of its form that the quality of substance 
belongs to the individual human subject; for the form gives to 
matter its actual being, and thus permits the individual to 
subsist. The form gives being to the whole composite. Hence, 
we must maintain the non-individuality of the soul as such, 
since two forms of this kind, numerically distinct, would be an 
absurdity. 

This leads us to a second problem no less important: the 
problem of individuality. What is an individual, according to 
St. Thomas? ‘An individual,” he tells us, “ is that which is an 
undivided unit, and differentiated from others.” ** Here is a 
universal definition, applicable both to individual substances 
and to individual accidents: it is also taken by St. Thomas to 
imply incommunicability.** Though matter is the principle of 
individuation, and thereby renders individuality possible, it 
does not constitute individuality. Man is an individual (i.e. 
a being undivided in itself and divided from all others), 
because he is a concrete substance taken as a whole. 

St. Thomas, then, distinguishes the ‘ principia individualia’ 
from the ‘ principium individuationis.’ While the latter is the 
radical principle of numerical plurality of individuals in a 
species, the former denote the formal principles of uniqueness 
in each individual as such. 

In this context two terms occur, which are intimately con- 
nected, yet different: ‘ individual,’ and ‘ individualism.’ The 
latter is the wider term. It embraces substance, complete and 
incomplete, as well as accident. The term ‘ individuum,’ 
which is now a naturalized word, is applicable only in the 
category of substance. Thus, e. g., concrete accidents, such as 
the height and colour of Peter, are singular and individual, but 


#* Sum. Theol., 1, 29, 4. 17 Tbid., I, 29, 3 ad 4. 
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they are not individuums. Every individuum is individual, 
but not every individual is an individuum. The term ‘ indi- 
vidual’ is, of course, both a noun and an adjective. Its use 
without qualification may give rise to an ambiguity which we 
shall notice presently. | 

Porphyry in his Isagoge describes the individuum as a con- 
geries of accidents. St. Albert the Great enumerates these as 

Forma, figura, locus, tempus, stirps, partia, nomen; 
Haec ea sunt septem, quae non habet unus et alter. 

These are the individuating notes (‘ notae individuantes ’). 
Their aggregate is never the same in another individuum. Dif- 
ferent ‘individua,’ says Porphyry, are denominated by this, 
that each of them consists of properties, the aggregate of which 
is never the same in another. 

This, then is individuation, but it is quite different from the 
principle of individuation. The latter is the basis of the prin- 
ciple of individuation. Individuation is the effect of the prin- 
ciple of individuation. That which is individuated is the ‘ hoc 
aliquid.’ Formally, it constitutes the individuum intrinsically 
complete and extrinsically distinct from other individuums. 
His notae individuantes stamp this particular man, X, with his 
individuality ; they render him singular and unique. 

Let us apply these considerations to the human person. 

Since the concrete substance envisaged as a whole constitutes 
the individual man, the individuating matter is such only in 
virtue of its integration into the being as a whole. Now, since 
form gives being to the substance, it follows that individuality 
must necessarily be a property of the form as much as of the 
matter. Indeed, it must pertain much more to the form, since 
it is the substance which is individual, and the form is the 
source of substantiality. In other words, it is the matter which 
individualizes the form, but, once individualized, it is the form 
that is individual. St. Thomas frequently remarks that sev- 
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eral human souls are distinct by their union with the body. 
But it is also true that the total man forms the individual. 
Moreover, each human individual is a substantially different 
participation of the same specific nature. In other words, the 
soul of John and his body, and hence the individual nature of 
John, is of a substantial perfection different from that of Peter. 
Between two human individuals there is, then, not a mere acci- 
dental difference; there exists physically and numerically a 
substantial distinction within the framework of the same 
specific nature. In so far as he is a substantially different par- 
ticipation of the same nature each man possesses dispositions 
and aptitudes, physical, psychical, intellectual and moral, 
which are proper to him and to him alone. 

Every man is, then, a concrete substance, an individual 
totality. What is the principle of this individuality? St. 
Thomas gives first the general reply which holds for all indi- 
viduality. The individual subject, he says, subsists as a con- 
erete substance in virtue of the form, which does not itself 
subsist as an individual subject, but which gives actual being to 
the matter, and thus permits the individual to subsist.** Man, 
however, constitutes a special case because of his subsistent soul. 
This soul communicates to matter the being in which it sub- 
sists: from the union of soul and matter results a single whole, 
so that the being of the composite is the being of the soul.” 
Subsistent and endowed with individuality, the soul is the form 
of the concrete substance, which would not exist without mat- 
ter: it communicates to the composite its being and its indi- 
viduality. In the last analysis, therefore, the concrete human 
substance is endowed with individuality because of its form. 

Let us link up this notion of individual with the Thomistic 
concept of person. When St. Thomas wishes to define person, 
he accepts the definition of Boethius: “ persona est rationalis 


** Sum. Theol., 1, 29, 2 ad 5. 1° Tbid., 1, 29, 1 ad 5. 
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naturae individua substantia.” *° In questions 29 and 30 of 
the first part of the Summa Theologica, he carefully specifies 
the role of the adjective ‘ individua’ in this definition. This 
adjective is placed there, he tells us, to show that here we are 
dealing with first substance, and not with second substance. 
But this concrete first substance is the individuum: the being 
undivided in itself and divided from all others. The term 
‘individual’ is wider than the term ‘ person’ which implies a 
spiritual element. The notion ‘individual’ is applicable to 
every concrete substance, and to indicate that by it we desig- 
nate a man it is necessary to add a specification: the human 
individual. Moreover, this term is synonymous with person: 
the individual with a rational nature is a person.” At most, 
then, one could say that for St. Thomas the person is a deter- 
minate individual: an individual that is very high in the 
scale of individuality, but still an individual. Applied to man, 
individual and person denote the same concrete totality, the 
same substance. “St. Thomas,” says P. Descoqs, “was quite 
ignorant of the distinction, much less of the opposition, which 
certain of his disciples place between person and individual, 
and which they invest with his authority.” * 


VI 


The antithesis between person and individual does not then 
pertain to the Thomistic patrimony. What value should be 
attached to the distinction in itself, independently of its claim 
to represent a Thomistic doctrine? To answer this question, 
we must examine its applications. 


In opposing individual and person, Maritain and the Per-. 


sonalists imply that the development of individuality is the 


* Ibid., 1, 29. ™ Ibid., 1, 29, 3 ad 2. 
72 P. Descoqs, Personne et Individu (Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XIV 
(1938), cahier 11, p. 26). 
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development of the inferior parts of man’s being: his passions, 
egoism, etc. To develop his personality, on the other hand, is 
to develop all the superior elements of his being, and to open 
it to spiritual communications of the intellect, of love, of social 
service, etc. By thus confining the individual to the inferior 
and material elements of man, Maritain seems to attribute to it 
all our human frailties. But the inferior and material elements 
which are thus attached to the notion of individual, are in 
reality an integral part of the totality which is the person. For 
the Scholastics, the person is an individual substance: an indi- 
vidual high up in the scale of individuality, but still an individ- 
ual only. From this it follows that everything in the human 
composite: passions, sensibility, etc., flows from the person- 
ality, just as well as intellectual attainments and the higher 
qualities. Affectivity and sensibility, which presuppose a 
material organism, enhance the person as well as will and 
thought. Man is a besouled organism, an Ego that is partially 
corporeal. In the personal totality, there are appetites and 
faculties of unequal status, implying varying degrees of per- 
fection. But this distinction does not coincide with that between 
person and individual, a distinction which, psychologically 
speaking, disrupts the unity of the Ego. | 

Again, Maritain asserts that, for St. Thomas, the principle 
of individuation shows that the individual is a part, a frag- 
ment of the species.** Furthermore, he claims that the whole 
doctrine of individuality and personality lies at the very root 
Thomistic metaphysics. It is true that St. Thomas has fre- 
quently examined the doctrine of personality with his custo- 
mary thoroughness, and a reader of his exposition in question 
29 of the first part of the Swmma Theologica will find that it 
leaves little to be desired from the point of view of metaphysi- 
cal precision. But it is no less true that it is difficult to find in 


* J. Maritain, Three Reformers, p. 195. 
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these expositions any foundation for a distinction between per 
son and individual. Here and elsewhere Maritain appears to 
confuse two questions which we have already distinguished: 
the problem of individuation and that of individuality. For 
St. Thomas, the angel is an individual and yet it is not a frag- 
ment of a species; since each angel constitutes a distinct species. 
In the writings of St. Thomas, we can find a clear and ade- 
quate answer to Maritain’s difficulties. The intention of 
nature, he tells us, seems to be the conservation of the incor- 
ruptible rather than of the species. In the case of corruptible 
beings, however, nature provides in the first place for the 
species, since it alone survives. But when it is a question of 
spiritual substances, the individuals themselves fall within the 
principal intention of nature. Now, the human soul is spirit- 
ual and immortal, and so we must admit that the multitude of 
human individuals seems the primary intention of nature.” 


vil 


Why have philosophers devoted so much attention in recent 
years to the distinction between person and individual? In 
this matter, they are motivated chiefly by the desire to provide 
a philosophical answer to the claims of totalitarianism. Totali- 
tarian ideologies arrogantly claim to subordinate human rights 
in every phase of personal life to the interests of the State or 
_ the Nation. They claim absolute authority over the human 
person. In opposition to such theories and in an effort to effect 
a synthesis of solidarism and individualism, Personalists have 
attempted to set up a distinction between person and indi- 
vidual. Designating by the term ‘ individual’ that part of man 
that is immersed in the material world, and reserving the term 
‘person’ for the nobler element in man that transcends the 


24 Sum. Theol., 1, 98, 1. 
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conditions of the temporal life, they say that the individual is 
for the State, while the State is for the person. 

This distinction is forced. Is not everything that pertains to 
man’s temporal life an integral part of the personal totality ? 
On what basis can we exclude from man’s personality those 
elements of his being that are submitted to conditions of the 
spatio-temporal world? It is precisely in this world of space 
and time, and as forming part of a natural society, the State, 
that man is divinely called to attain his personal salvation, and 
to achieve the full perfection of his personality. It does not 
suffice, therefore, to subordinate man to society merely in so 
far as he is an individual, a material unit; for it is in his 
activity, and chiefly in his spiritual activity, that his social 
nature is proved. Man is called to communion with his fellow- 
men precisely in so far as he is a spiritual person. Hence, the - 
distinction of the Personalists is inadequate as a refutation of 
the claims of Statism. To the partisans of the distinction a 
Totalitarian apologist may well retort: If the individual is 
for the State, if his temporal life ought even to be sacrificed for 
the common good, it is reasonable that the State, in the interests 
of that common good, should have absolute authority over the 
individual body! By this little piece of dialectics, the tables are 
neatly turned on the Personalist, and his favourite distinction 
serves as the basis of a possible theoretical justification of such 
a Totalitarian practice as sterilization! Nor can the partisans 
of the distinction oppose to such intervention the rights of per- 
sonality, since logically for them the individual only, and not 
the person, is subordinated to the State. We do not wish to 
press the criticism too far, but it is difficult to see how the prac- 
tical application of the distinction can serve to safeguard the 
rights of the human person. 

Occasionally, social writers avail of the distinction to dis- 
tinguish two types in relation to social behaviour. The 


; 
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‘ individualist,’ they say, is concerned with that aspect of his 
life which divids him from others. He is egoistic, self-centered, 
inordinately attached to his own singularity. The ‘ person- 
alist,’ on the contrary, is not isolated or self-centered; he can 
find the full development of his personality only in God, and in 
spiritual communications with other beings. While such a 
dichotomy is possible, it is well to remember that with this 
doctrine we leave the realm of strict metaphysics and enter that 
department of applied psychology known as typology. While 
such distinctions may hold in this sphere, they are of little 
service in the strictly philosophical work of founding man’s 
personal rights in relation to the State. In the last analysis, 
the ultimate end of man is the decisive criterion for all social 
problems. Because of his transcendent end, the person can 
never be a mere means or instrument, and can never use other 
persons as such. Yet he is called to realize his destiny with 
other men in a social life. He is so constituted that he can 
achieve the full perfection of his nature only by submitting 
himself to social relations. This necessity of social ties arises 
from the fact that man is not a purely instinctive being. His 
activities are not instinctive responses to stimuli, rigidly estab- 
lished from birth. Endowed with free-will, and called to a 
definite destiny, man can realize his perfection only by con- 
scious organization of his activities. To affirm, therefore, a 
certain juridical subordination of man to society, is not to 
degrade his dignity as a person, since social ties cannot be in 
fundamental opposition to the exigencies of his nature. Social 
life and individual life are complementary. There is a personal 
end of social life and a social end of personal life. That is the 
very essence of Christian solidarism. 

Finally, the attempt to place a mysterious antithesis between 
the concepts of person and individual is due to a subtle ambigu- 
ity in the terms. This ambiguity is possible only when we use 
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the term ‘individual’ in its most general form and without 
qualification. When we recall that our discussion deals exclu- 
sively with man, we necessarily add the qualification ‘ human.’ 
It is then clear that the two terms: ‘human individual’ and 
‘human person’ designate precisely the same concrete being. 
The person, it must be emphasized, is the human totality, and 
the so-called material individual is but an integral part of the 
personality. 


Joun A. CREAVENY. 


Dromantine College, 
Newry, Ireland. 
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KANT’S OPUS POSTUMUM 


CHARACTERISTIC feature of Kant as a, philosopher 
is his inability to rest content with any of his philo- 
sophical achievements. For the critical mentality nothing is 
definitively settled, no goal finally attained, no position estab- 
lished beyond all doubt or possibility of revision. In spite of 
his comfortable assurance that he had encompassed the basic 
features of thought and reality within the limits of his three 
Critiques, Kant was forced by the very nature of his method to 
resubmit his conclusions to critical scrutiny toward the end of 
his life. This move was also a penalty which is imposed wpon 
every founder of a philosophical school. Those teachers who 
have the fortune or misfortune to survive into the first genera- 
tion of their disciples are frequently led by the exaggerations 
in which their professed followers indulge to offer some sort 
of balancing restraint and recall to the true orthodoxy of the 
master himself. Such were the motives which prompted Kant 
to occupy his last years with a serious and thorough-going 
reconsideration of the main themes he had propounded. 


1. The Opus Postumum and Nineteenth Century 
Historians of Phiposophy 
From a letter addressed to Kant by Kiesewetter, June 8, 
1795, we obtain the first recorded mention of a projected work 


™, which Kant had been considering for several years. This let- 


ter was written five years after the third Kritik had appeared 


(1790), one year after Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 


blossen Vernunft (1793-4), and two years before Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlehre (1797). During the same 
year appeared the acute opusculum Zum ewigen Frieden. This 
chronological orientation is necessary because of the charges 
of senility which have been levelled by some critics at the 
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O. P. If this work is to be lightly dismissed as the product of 
doddering old age, then we must also cast aside a good portion 
of the printed works of the last period. 

In the Summer and Fall of 1798, Kant referred to the work 
in progress three times, in letters to Lichtenberg, Kiesewetter 
and Garve. To the latter, he wrote on September 21st that 
“the task upon which I am now engaged concerns the ‘ Uber- 
gang von den metaphysischen Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissen- 
schaft zur Physik.’ It will be completed, since otherwise there 
would be a lacuna in the system of critical philosophy.” * 
Upon other occasions (we are informed by one of his earliest 
biographers, L. E. Borowski: Darstellung des Lebens und 
Charakters I. Kant [1804]) Kant referred to the Uebergang as 
his ‘most important work,’ his ‘Hauptwerk’ and ‘ chef 
d’ceeuvre,’ ‘an absolute whole completing his system.’ Unfor- 
tunately, this self-estimation was not respected by Kant’s liter- 
ary executors and the first historians of his doctrine. Already 
in 1805, only a year after Kant’s death, F. Buchholz (incor- 
rectly) reported Wasianski as maintaining that the unfinished 
manuscript was unworthy of Kant and only deserving of ob 
livion. In spite of Buchholz’s energetic plea that the work be 
published as a debt of piety to Kant and in recognition of his 
world-wide reputation, the MS. was declared by Schultze to 
be commercially and philosophically worthless. 


2E. Adickes: Kants Opus Postumum, Kantstudien 50 (Berlin, 1920), 
qu. p. 2. For reasons stated in the text, all references to the O. P. are taken 
from Adickes’ reading. Volume XXI of the Berlin Academy edition of Kant 
contains Sections I-VI of the O. P., sections which deal with physical ques- 
tions of little importance for this study. For the most important sections 
(VII, X, XII), only Adickes provides a critical text. For a study of the 
O. P., cf. H. Schneider: Kants Opus Postumum (Berlin, 1921). A short 
summary and estimate of the O.P. is contained in the second edition of 
N. Smith’s A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (London, 
- 1923), third appendix; cf. also A. Krause: Das nachgelassene Werk 
Immanuel Kants vom Uebergang, usw. (Frankfurt a. M., 1888). On Kant’s 
earliest biographies (by Borowski, Jackmann, Wasianski, etc.), cf. K. Vor- 
lander: Die dltesten Kant-Biographien: eine kritische Studie (Berlin, 
1918). 
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It faded into obscurity until re-located by R. Reicke in 1864. 3 


Not until the years 1882-4, in successive issues of the Altpreus- 
siche Monatsschrift, did a relatively complete version of the 
O. P. appear in print. Since its purchase in 1884 by A. 
Krause, the MS. has remained in the possession of the Krause 
family at Hamburg. While the first publication was officially 
supervised by Reicke, the real work of editing was done by E. 
Arnoldt, who took undue liberties with the text. Arnoldt 
omitted many passages, interpolated punctuation marks and 
introduced unjustified conjectural readings based on a hasty 
examination of the MS. Krause later noted 13,800 corrections 
which should be made in Arnoldt’s text. Moreover, this version 
was published without regard for the chronological order of the 
various sheafs. 

To date, no critical edition of the complete O. P. has been 
issued. Consequently, the numerous citations included in 
Adickes’ analysis are based upon a first-hand study of the MS. 
which was made in the summer of 1916. Students must rely 
on his scientific treatment of the text and not upon the earlier 
corrupt version. But our debt to Adickes is more than a 
scholarly one: it is properly philosophical, for he has rescued 
the O. P. from the complete neglect which would otherwise 
have been accorded it had Kuno Fischer’s immense reputation 
prevailed. In the first three editions of the third volume of his 
well-known history of modern philosophy (1860, 1869, 1880), 
Fischer had dismissed the work unseen as a product of Kant’s 
senility. In 1883, Fischer issued his Krittk der kantischen 
Philosophie without even mentioning the O. P., although the 
most important sections had already been published. This arbi- 
trary policy led Krause to vindicate the Uebergang against 
Fischer in a polemical work: I. Kant wider K. Fischer (1884). 
Instead of submitting the disputed work to impartial inspec- 
tion, Fischer summoned up all the authority of a Heidelberg 
pundit to pour scorn on the rustic pastor of Hamburg, for whose 
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edification he issued a vitriolic Vademecum in the same year: 
Das Streber- und Griinderthum wm der Interatur. Because of 
Fischer’s ridicule, the writings of Krause never received serious 
attention in philosophical circles during the nineteenth century, 
with the honorable exception of Hans Vaihinger’s favorable 
notices. Only in the present century, through the efforts of 
Vaihinger, Adickes, Lachiéze-Rey and Vleeschauwer has the 
O. P. been given thoughtful consideration. 

The researches of Adickes have established that the actual 
writing of the O. P. occupied Kant during the years 1796-1803, 
the most important sections having been completed by April, 
1800. <A well-defined division may be made between the part 
dealing with science and natural philosophy (1796-1800) and 
that devoted to epistemological and metaphysical questions 
(1800-03). Despite the fragmentary character of the MS., 
there is a unity of plan and a synthetic approach to these 
problems which arouse our admiration and respect for this 
indefatigible mind. 


2. The Transition to Physics as a Strict Science 


The object of the first part of the O. P. is to bridge the gap 
between transcendental philosophy and physics by extending 
the domain of the apriori concept of matter. The metaphysi- 
cal notion of matter cannot, like the gods of Epicurus, remain 
aloof from the actual material world. When applied to the 
empirical data of natural observation, it reduces a simple aggre- 
gation of facts to a strictly scientific system. This conversion 
is possible only if an apriori plan underlies the entire effort, 
providing us with a previously determined knowledge of the 
real factors at work. Not by an arbitrary saltus mortalis from 
one field to the other can the transition be effected, but only 
“by means of a bridge which spans a chasm, and whereon one 
must linger in order to pass over in an orderly way into the ter- 
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ritory of physics according to a certain principle.” * Such a 
Zwischenwissenschaft establishes the necessary connections 
between metaphysics and physics, although it enjoys no 
autonomy as a third science. Once the boundaries of meta- 
physics have been extended to include the basic principles of 
science, and physics itself has thereby been endowed with a 
sure method of subsuming experience, any third science 
becomes superfluous. 

The discrepancy which Kant detected between the tran- 
scendental philosophy of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft and 
Newtonian physics was that the former provided only the 
formal principles and general laws which might verify the 
conclusions of experimental work. If, however, critical philoso- 
phy is to validate physics in its entirety, even the particular 
content of this latter discipline must in a definite way be patient 
of philosophical formulation and pre-determination. To the 
extent that the material aspect of physics and the special 
properties of bodies escaped apriori confirmation, physics could 
not claim to be a strict science or to engender certitude concern- 
ing its subject-matter. Thus physical law would remain under 
the reign of contingency and uncertainty—a condition which 
would spell the frustration of the scientific orientation of tran- 
scendental philosophy. When he launched out on his Uebergang, 
Kant was not breaking a new path of speculation, but seeking to 
bring his previous position to its logical completion. He was 
driven to attack this problem by the very shortcomings of his 
previous use of the transcendental method. The question posed 
in the Prolegomena—how is physics possible as a science ?— 
was still unanswered. 

To institute some control over the empirical data which 
physics considers, supposes a certain delimitation of the various 
kinds of impressions which can affect the senses. These modifi- 
cations issue from the dynamic aspects of matter, which forces 


Qu. in Adickes, p. 160. 
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themselves must be subjected to philosophical calculation. In 
this way it becomes possible to anticipate in principle the data 
of natural science, reducing the latter to a systematic investi- 
gation already equipped with the knowledge of material proper- 
ties. “ The transition is the scheme of the synthesis of motive 
forces, in so far as these latter provide a satisfactory apriori'‘ 
system of classification for physics in general.” * The program 
of this section of the O. P. is to provide a table of the active 
powers of nature sufficiently inclusive to enable the physicist to 
classify all impressions under a few headings. Not only the 
general forms but also the relations between empirically given 
data must be regulated according to predetermined formal prin- 
ciples. From this viewpoint, the transition is a complerus 
formalis of the apriori concepts of the whole of possible experi- 
ence required for erecting physics into a system. It is directed 
as well to the totality of connections constituting the object as 
to the various avenues of empirical approach. 

Kant does not essay to catalogue individual impressions and 
particular observations, nor is it the duty of the Uebergang to 
investigate the empirical laws of the motion of matter in them- 
selves. Physics receives its material through sensation accord- 
ing to observed laws. Such laws are “ subjective, however, 
since they can and must be used as given apriori, for without 
referring to them no experience could be made possible for 
physics. The physicist must place these laws at the basis of the 
remaining experiences precisely as given apriori; for otherwise 
he cannot establish a connection between metaphysical and 
physical principles.” * The very possibility of physical experi- 
ence is itself the product of mental synthesis. What is offered 
through experience is only so offered because experience itself 
has its apriori guarantee in the formal structure of the tran- 
scendental subject. The empirical is not a mere notion; it is real 


* Ibid., qu. p. 164. * Ibid., qu. p. 167. 
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in virtue of the foundation its laws enjoy in the regulations of 
our formal notions. 

While such concepts were purely regulative in the earlier 
writings, Kant now insists that they are also constitutive of 
experience in their proper sphere. Only by employing them 
are the empirical representations assured as genuine percep- 
tions of spatio-temporal matter. “ The regulative principle of 
possible experience is itself established as constitutive through 
the fact that the formal element of such a connection of the 
empirical manifold under the principle of this coordinatio 
makes the subjective itself objective and, in an apriori way, 
makes itself a totality in experience. (For the empirical itself 
is thereby necessarily and unconditionally united into a system 
of perceptions).”° By passing over into the sphere of the 
empirical as a systematic unity, this objectification of the prin- 
ciple of the possibility of experience grounds the validity of the 
data of physics. In thus constituting its object, philosophy 
makes of physics an evidentially certain science provided with 
indubitable leading principles under which all experience is 
by right subsumed. 

While sense objects are located in a general way by the forms 
of sensibility (space and time), recourse must be had to the 
general classes of the categories (quantity, quality, relation, 
modality) in order to provide a comprehensive and sufficiently 
detailed division of the dynamic powers of corporeal nature and 
the principle of their investigation. The powers themselves 
may be viewed under four aspects. 1) With respect to their 
origin, certain forces are proper to matter and not participated 
in through movement from without (vires congenitae, non 

5 Ibid., qu. p. 169: “ Das regulative Prinzip méglicher Erfahrung be- 
griindet sich selbst als konstitutives dadurch, dass das Formale einer 
solechen Verkniipfung des empirischen Mannigfaltigen unter dem Prinzip 
dieser Zusammensetzung (coordinatio) das Subjektive derselben objektiv, 
und a priori zu einem Ganzen derselben in der Erfahrung macht (weil das 


Empirische derselben zu einem System der Wahrnehmungen unbedingt 
(absolute) mithin notwendig verbunden ist) .” 
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impressae). Apart from these basic sources of movement are 
others which are imparted to bodies, or which bodies exhibit 
when moved (vis centripeta, vis centrifuga). 2) With respect 
to direction, all motive forces of matter through matter are 
either attractive or repulsive. 3) From the aspect of place, 
motion is either progressive or oscillatory. 4) With respect to 
the filling of space, either the empty place left by one body is 
occupied by another or one substance completely impenetrates 
another.° 

From the standpoint of the principle of natural research, the 
table of the categories is directly employed in the many 
divisions offered by Kant. A representative scheme is: 
“ A given matter is: 

(according to quantity): ponderable or imponderable, { All problematic 

(according to quality): coercible or incoercible, anticipations of 

(according to relation): cohesible (coalescable) or < natural research 

incohesible (incoalescable), | according to the 


(according to modality): exhaustible or inexhaustible. | categories. 


These judgments contain, however, only a logical opposition of the con- 
cepts of motive forces, namely of A and non A.—The real opposition of 
these forces is that of + a and —a=0, which expresses a conflict and 
reciprocal reaction of the same factors.” ’ 


Such a distribution of dynamic powers is disjunctively 
exhaustive, permitting that apriori systematization of the empi- 
rical content of experience which physics seeks to achieve. 
Natural science is enabled to draw concepts from matter only 
because what is given through experience is first made by 
reason. Moreover, factors which appear as synthesized to intui- — 
tion are produced as such only through the codperation of the 
synthesizing activity of the mind, arranging the material under 
categorical headings in accordance with apriori relations. 
Whatever the immediate derivation of the aggregated data, the 
principles of systematic ordering are independent of experience 
and imposed by the mind as the pattern of its rational anticipa- 


* Adickes, op. cit., p. 173. * Ibid., qu. pp. 184-5. 
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tion of the perceptual variety. Yet the constitutive function of 
the principle of the possibility of experience insures the objec- 
tivity of this classification, which is based not merely on logical 
opposition but upon real forces operative in space. The projec- 
tion of formal elements is creative rather than imaginative. 

Since the motive powers of matter are thus definitely ascer- 
tained, we are given insight into the fundamental properties of 
matter as well. Here Kant has made a bold assumption which 
even his critical premisses seem unable to support. That the 
four contrasting pairs of forces should be exactly paralleled by 
four contrasting pairs of general material properties known 
apriori is a coincidence too fortuitous to permit of simple state- 
ment and private verification in terms of the Kantian dialectic 
itself. As Adickes notes,* nature as we know it is an exceedingly 
complex system in which several properties may arise from a 
single force, or in which many powers may conspire to produce 
a single material property. Genuine experimental scientists 
have found Kant’s guidance as little profitable as Bacon’s or 
Hegel’s in setting limits to the types of properties and forces to 
be sought in nature. Even the theoreticians of science have 
placed more reliance on mathematics than on transcendental phi- 
losophy in providing the synthetic principles and conceptual 
referents of their general views. An argument of this sort, 
which carries only pragmatic weight against other systems, tells 
heavily against a doctrine which claims to determine before- 
hand the form and content of experience. To require that all 
scientific observations be subsumed under these arbitrary heads 
is to bind experience to the Procrustean bed of dogmatic 
subjectivity. 

The distinctions between organic and inorganic nature, as 
well as between final and efficient causality, may be drawn inde- 


* Ibid., p. 206. For another evaluation, cf. M. Kosack: Das ungedruckte 
Werk: ‘ Der Uebergang von den metaphysischen Anfangsgriinden der Natur- 
wissenschaft zur Physik’ vom Standpunkte der modernen Naturwissen- 
schaften aus betrachtet, Géttingen (1894). 
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pendent of empirical evidence by apriori concepts. But organ- 
isms can be treated by natural science only to the extent that 
they are machines, in accordance with the Cartesian anti-finalist 
and anti-vitalist conventions to which Kant fell heir. By 
analogy with the motive forces of a body as a machine, the real 
possibility (and not simply the lack of contradiction) of an 
organic body is given apriori. But only the appeal to experi- 
ence can apply the concept in physics. The organizing princi- 
ple of life is immaterial and outside space, although it enters 
into relation with spatially determined bodies to endow them 
with life. ‘“‘ There can be living bodies (not matter). The 
vital principle is immaterial.” ° The indwelling soul is a dis- 
tinct substance which directs vital activities to a definite end, 
functioning as a final cause. In certain passages Kant (like 
the Cambridge Platonists) speaks of a Weltseele, not as a 
pantheistic principle but as endowed with anima bruta only.” 


3. The New Transcendental Deduction 


In order to provide his Uebergang with a firmer epistemologi- 
cal foundation, Kant developed certain of the themes mentioned 
in the previous section into a transcendental deduction which sur- 
passed that of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft in its rigor and 
radical character. Physics cannot provide what is the condition 
of physical knowledge: the possibility of experience. In estab- 
lishing thi¢ principle, Kant was led to develop his theory of the 
powers and properties of matter which objectify themselves in 
space-time. Under the influence of such forces matter reacts 
upon the experient subject. Hence it becomes the task of the 
transcendental philosopher to bring these reactions and resultant 
perceptions also under the aegis of the apriori concepts. Thus 
the synthetic functions of consciousness serve as the transcen- 


* Adickes, op. cit., qu. p. 230. 
10 Ibid., pp. 225-35, where the influence, at least verbal, of Schelling is 


noticeable. 
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dental conditions determining not only the objective being in 
general of experiential objects but also the perceptions arising 
therefrom. A new epistemological and cosmological meaning 
is now attached to the Scholastic maxim: forma dat esse ret. 

A more realistic and dynamic conception of matter arises 
from this notion, since the empirical ego and matter are recip- 
rocally ordained, with the immediate source of perceptions 
being traced to the latter. The self is affected in a dual way: 
by the thing in itself and by appearances. Similarly, a two- 
fold synthetic operation is supposed: that of the ego in itself 
which constructs the complex of forces; that of the empirical 
ego which, reacting to the deliverances of the dynamic powers 
of matter, fashions the raw materials into objects of experience 
and perception. In the first instance, the world of appearances 
in general results, while by the second synthetic operation these 
appearances are clothed with determinate sense qualities and 
become objects of experience. Thus with respect to the ego in 
itself, the complex of forces serves as a set of primary appear- 
ances in a pure way, while the products of the empirical ego 
constitute appearances of the second order. 

Both the Kritik der reinen Vernunft and the O. P. begin 
with sensations and perceptions. The former work, as Adickes 
notes, advanced forward to the objects of perception and sought 
in the self the source of the unity and the formal aspect of 
experience. In the later work, however, the movement is back- 
ward to the causes, the empirical objects accompanied by their 
secondary qualities. It seeks to account for the constitution of 
the representations even in their material aspect as antecedent 
to their synthetic grouping. Instead of considering these 
objects to be perceptual complexes, Kant now views them as 
dynamic complexes which (while only appearances for meta- 
physics and the ego in itself) are things themselves for physics 
and the empirical ego. But since the reactions and perceptions 
are themselves conditioned by the categories of transcendental 
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consciousness, they may be reduced to a scientific system pos- 
sessing universality and necessity. The power of synthesis is 
extended from the Objekt-Sein iiberhaupt to the So-Sein as 
determined in its content as well as in its form. But as against 
a common misconception that the transcendental and empirical 
things are different beings, Kant explicitly teaches that they are 
only distinct ways of representing the same object. “ The dis- 
tinction between the concept of a thing in itself and that of a 
thing in appearance is not objective but purely subjective. The 
thing in itself (ens per se) is not another object, but another 
relation (respectus) of the representation of the same object.” ™ 

While a measure of spontaneity is thus accorded the motive 
forces, the empirical ego, and matter, the final source of all 
activity must be the ego in itself. That the transcendental self 
is the ultimate constitutive principle of all reality must be 
insisted upon in the face of Adickes’ attempt to construe Kant — 
realistically. Experience can only be spoken of in the singu- 
lar, but perceptions may be united in a systematic unity. The 
system of forces is not derived from experience, but is provided 
for it by the mind itself in order that experience may become a 
scientific totality of perceptions. Perceptions are “ empiri- 
cal representations derived from the influence of the moving 
powers of matter upon the subject. . . . Experience cannot be 
gwen, but must be made by the subject for sensible representa- 
tion.” ** From the activity of the mind stem unity, connection 
and system, since one may not draw the decisive factor from 
experience (herauszuheben) but must implant it therein 
(hineinlegen). “ The formal element of this connection arises 


11 Tbid., qu. p. 653: “ Der Unterscheid der Begriffe von einem Dinge an 
sich und dem in der Erscheinung ist nicht objektiv sondern bloss subjektiv. 
Das Ding an sich (ens per se) ist nicht ein anderes Objekt, sondern eine 
andere Beziehung (respectus) der Vorstellung auf dasselbe Objekt.” The 
most comprehensive study of Kant’s transcendental deduction is H. 
Vleeschauwer: La déduction transcendentale dans l’oeuvre de Kant, 3 vols. 
(Paris, 1934-36-37). The O. P. is studied in volume three. 

19 Adickes, op. cit., qu. p. 245. 
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apriori (forma dat esse rei), in order to found a physics.” “ 


Hence the point of departure of the new deduction must be the 
structure of the conscious self. 

In this respect, an important réle is played by the doctrine of 
the double affection of the self, of which three types (accord- 
ing to Adickes) are distinguished by Kant. The act by which 
the subject affects itself in perception contains the principle of 
the possibility of experience. For “perception (empirical 


representation with consciousness) is receptivity for the motive 


power of matter and spontaneity of self-determination (i. e. of 
reason) after an apriori principle: the subject, which affects 
itself, recognizes itself as phenomenon, and determines its exist- 
ence in experience through spatio-temporal apprehension as at 
the same time necessary. In this way empirical representa- 
tions, which are perceptions belonging to physics, are brought 
forth by the subject itself as object, and it becomes possible for 
experiential knowledge to cross synthetically by an apriori 
transition to physics (through the influence of the subject on 
itself).”” ** Unless it were possible for a subject so to modify 


18 Thid., qu. p. 247. 

14 Tbid., qu. p. 249: “Die Wahrnehmung (empirische Vorstellung mit 
Bewusstsein) ist Rezeptivitat fiir die bewegende Kraft der Materie und 
Spontaneitit (des Verstandes) der Selbstbestimmung nach einem Prinzip 
apriori: das Subjekt, welches sich selbst affiziert, erkennt sich selbst als 
Phiinomen und bestimmt sein Dasein in der Erfahrung durch Apprehension 
in Raum und Zeit zugleich als notwendig. Auf diese Art werden empirische 
Vorstellungen, die zur Physik gehérende Wahrnehmungen sind, vom Sub- 
jekt selber als Objekt hervorgebracht, und es wird méglich, dass Erfahrungs- 
Erkenntniss synthetisch als im Uebergange zur Physik a priori (durch den 
Einfluss des Subjekts auf sich selbst) hiniiberschreitet.” Eighty years later 
Friedrich Nietzsche, himself an heir of the Kantian tradition (despite his 
characteristic protest against a thinker to whom he was notably indebted 
by way of Schopenhauer) could safeguard reality in no other way than by 
identifying it with the imperialist will of the thinker. Thought has per- 
spectival validity through its autonomous construction of an object (Werke, 
Grossoktavausgabe, XV: 122). Nietzsche ridiculed the Kantian assumption 
of the Ding an sich, yet the reader sometimes suspects that the satirical 
characterization of synthetic judgments as proved vermége eines Vermégens 
might be turned against Nietzsche himself. How else does he justify his 
basic assumption of the Will to Power save kraft einer Kraft?— At the 
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itself that it might thereby be objectified for perception, experi- 
ence and scientific knowledge could not occur for lack of a 
certain object. 

Already in the Kritik der reinen Vernunft and more recently 
in his lectures on Anthropologie, Kant had distinguished the 
two main types of self-affection. In one case, the condition 
for the individual representation is constructed, while in the 
other the presupposition for the synthesis of the totality of 
representations is found in the unity of consciousness. For 
both functions the ego in itself is the prime affecting factor, 
while the empirical ego is the affected term. In the first 
moment, the timeless content is placed under the form of time 
and so rendered capable of being represented in consciousness. 
Then the manifold of intuition is united under an apperception 
through the application of the categories by reason. 

A more profound appreciation of this doctrine is presented 
in the O. P. I). Perception is an empirical representation 
whereby the subject modifies itself in intuition. ‘“‘ Experience 
supposes appearances (phaenomena) which are given, i. e. a way 
in which the subject is affected by the sense object—it may now 
be considered as happening from without, or as a self-affection 
from within.” ** That either viewpoint is valid implies that 


the transition from self-modification to impression through 


external objects has been effected to Kant’s satisfaction. The 
ego affects itself either directly or through the medium of the 
objects which it has constituted. Again, the empirical ego 
may react upon the agents which modify the body from with- 
out. “ The motive forces of matter are that which the moving 
subject itself does with its body on bodies.—The reactions cor- 
time of his death Adickes was working on his study of the doctrine of the 
double affection of the self, which he hoped would justify his realist inter- 
pretation of Kant. In its unfinished form it was published posthumously: 
Kants Lehre von den doppelten Affektion unseres Ichs, Tiibingen (1929). 

+8 Adickes, Kants Opus Postumum, qu. p. 252. Cf. H. Drexler: Die dop- 


pelte Affektion des erkennenden Subjekts (durch Dinge an sich und duroh 
Erscheinungen) im Kantischen System, Beuthen (1904). 
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responding to these powers are contained in the simple acts 
whereby we perceive the bodies themselves.” *® For in the final 
reckoning, perception is an act by which the subject affects 
itself through empirical objects of its own fashioning, die Aktus 
der Autonome. 

2). A second way of self-modification is the act of synthesis 
of coherent experience, for this demands a principle of connec- 
tion as the ground of experience and as the basis of a system. 
Pure experience is a process of self-determination, which neces- 
sarily precedes the modification of the subject by the object. 
Yet the spontaneity of the empirical ego is preserved in the 
unity of apperception and the objectification of sensations, as 
well as in the connection of sense objects for the unity of 
experience. 

3) Finally, mention is made of a third sort of modification 
of the empirical ego by the transcendental through the appear- 
ances ensuing on the operation of motive forces in matter. 

Through this doctrine of self-affection, Kant seeks to ground 
his new transcendental deduction on a triple basis. : 


I) In accordance with the first sort of self-affection, he recog- 
nizes three distinct approaches: mental (perceptions), bodily 
(reactions), and a union of both. From the mental standpoint, 
it is shown that only so many kinds of dynamic forces can affect 
us as we have ways of perceiving or possibilities of reaction. 
From the bodily viewpoint, there are only so many reactions 
upon the empirical ego as there are ways of reacting as deter- 
mined by the categorical tables. Finally, both approaches may 
be combined in a synthetic control of all experiential reality. 

a) In order to appear in perceptive consciousness, “ the 
original motive forces suppose a certain number of subjective 
powers which work upon the empirical power of representation 

*° Adickes, op. cit., qu. p. 256. Cf. K. Bache: Kants Prinzip der Autonomie, 


Berlin (1909). For a criticism of Adickes’ interpretation of the self- 
affection, cf. Vieeschauwer, op. cit., III: 608 ff. 
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and which determine it to perception.” ** This number is deter- 
mined by the ego alone, from which the powers proceed inde- 
pendent of external factors. Their foundation is in the sys- 
tematic structure of the consciousness of the ego, which permits 
as many ways of perception as are necessary for the unity of 
experience. How things will appear to us is conditioned by 
what appearances we are able to receive. Since we can deter- 
mine apriori the possible forms of experience, we can control 
them sufficiently to construct a systematic science. 

b) Viewed from without, this same result may be obtained 
through the consideration that the powers which cause percep- 
tion are themselves determinable apriori as anticipations of the 
sensible representations in empirical intuition. The action and 
reaction of these forces, ‘‘ whose representation is identical 
with perception, is specified apriori according to the principles 
of movement in general which, as dynamic powers, reason 
classifies and specifies after the categories.”** By means of 
the established categories, the motive forces which are objecti- 
fied as appearance and which form the content of perception 
can be exactly catalogued. Hence the perceptions which are 
unified by the mind in meaningful experience are patient of 
scientific estimation and ordering. 

c) A synthetic approach seems to indicate that the goal of 
the Uebergang is hereby reached on the Kantian premisses. No 
lacuna is now detectable between metaphysical principles of 
nature and physics. Both the manner in which we perceive 
physical objects, these dynamic complexes themselves and their 
modifications in the empirical subject are manageable apriori. 
The verification in terms of empirical observations is not so 
much in the manner of a confirmation as of an application and 
illustration. 

2) The empirical ego submits its perceptions to the same 


17 Adickes, op. cit., qu. p. 280. 18 Thid., qu. p. 282. 
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synthetical functions whereby the ego in itself produces the 
complexes of forces as objects, in order to unite the objects of 
perception to these corresponding complexes.*® The ego may be 
considered in itself or empirically (as appearance). The force 
complexes which the ego in itself produces are from its own 
standpoint appearances, while from the standpoint of physics 
they are Sachen an sich selbst. When these things (appear- 
ances) react upon the empirical ego, stimulating it to organize 
its sensations as perceptions, the modified subject thereby 
appears again in objective form in the objects of perception. 
Thus the appearances of the second order are Erscheinungen 
von (der) Erschemungen. 

The object is unified in the synthesis of the manifold which 
issues in experience. “ The appearance of the appearances, 
how, namely, the subject is mediately modified, is metaphysic- 
ally how the subject makes itself an object, and is known as 


determinable in intuition.” *° The ego as such is not imme- © 


diately determinable in space, since its product is precisely 
the forms of time and space. But the empirical ego may, as 
subject, be itself determined by the complexes of forces which 
submit to these forms. Since the phenomenal ego actively 
applies the forms and categories, the subject reveals itself or 
appears as a spatio-temporally determined object of unified 
experience. When the sensible representations exhibit a syn- 
thetic unity, they are evidently displaying the unitive structure 
of the rational mind. The perceiving subject is “itself an 
object in appearance according to the principles of the synthetic 
unity of the inner, empirical representations, as it affects itself 
by binding inner perceptions as effects of its own motive forces 

Thid., p. 287. 

» Ibid., qu. pp. 288-9. Cf. F. Kuntze: Das Problem der Objektivitat bei 
Kant, Heidelberg (1905). For a comparative study of the doctrine of 
objectivity as found in Kant’s other works, in psychologism (Heymans, 


Sigwart, Avenarius), and in phenomenology (Husserl), cf. H. Lanz: Das 
Problem der Gegenstdindlichkeit in der modernen Logik, Berlin (1912). 
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into a totality of sensible representation.” ** Kant sums up his 
teaching on the first two degrees of appearance in a compre- 
hensive text : | 


The physicist considers—rightly so, from his standpoint, that of the 
particular science — under a twofold aspect as a thing in itself that 
which, viewed from the higher philosophico-metaphysical standpoint, 
is only appearance. First, the material objects themselves with which 
he has to deal, i.e. the complexes of moving powers in time and space 
which for the ego in itself are pure appearances. Nezt, the objective 
reality of the objects of perception as well as the systematic order and 
law in their reciprocal relations, which are a sign and a fundamental 
condition of experience and which for their own part rest in turn upon 
the self-affection of our ego and its categorical functions. Hence these 
traits in reality characterize the ‘appearance of an appearance,’ i.e. 
the subjective manner and way in which our empirical ego unifies, 
comprehends and elaborates upon the raw material of appearances or, 
more precisely, the way it objectifies sensations as objects of perception 
and synthesizes the latter into the unity of orderly experience, as well 
through its unconsciously applied apriori synthetic functions as through 
its conscious thought guided by the principles of pure reason.?? 


Thus Kant may continue to speak of an Amphibolie der 
Reflexionsbegriffe. The product of the ego in itself (the com- 


*1 Adickes, op. cit., qu. p. 293. 

*2 Ibid., qu. pp. 294-5: ‘Der Physiker betrachtet—und zwar von seinem 
Standpunkt, dem der Einzelwissenschaft, aus durchaus mit Recht—in dop- 
pelter Hinsicht das als Sache an sich selbst, was, vom héheren philosophisch- 
metaphysischen Standpunkt aus gesehn, nur Erscheinung ist: einmal die 
materiellen Gegenstinde selbst, mit denen er zu tun hat, d. h. die Komplexe 
bewegender Krifte in Raum und Zeit, die fiir das Ich an sich blosse 
Erscheinungen sind, anderseits das Objekt-Sein der Wahrnehmungsgegen- 
stinde sowie die systematische Ordnung und Gesetzmissigkeit in ihren 
gegenseitigen Beziehungen, die Kennzeichen und Grundbedingung der Erfah- 
rung sind und ihrerseits wieder auf der Selbstaffektion unseres Ich und 
seinen Kategorialfunktionen beruhn, also in Wirklichkeit die ‘ Erscheinung 
einer Erscheinung’ darstellen, d.h. die subjektive Art und Weise, wie 
unser empirisches Ich Rohmaterial der Erscheinungen vereinheitlicht, auf- 
fasst, verarbeitet, genauer: wie es die Empfindungen zu Wahrnehmungsge- 
genstiinden objektiviert und die letzteren, sowohl durch seine unbewusst 
angewandten apriorischen synthetischen Funktionen wie durch sein be- 
wusstes, von den Grundsiitzen des reinen Verstandes geleitetes Denken zur 
Einheit gesetzmissiger Erfahrung zusammenschliesst.” 
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plex of forces) may be considered a thing itself from a physical 
standpoint, while the empirical investigator supposes that the 
orderliness he finds in sense perceptions is a given reality 
(rather than the product of the synthetic activity of the empi- 
rical ego). Within the sphere of the empirical ego, it is proper 
for the physicist himself to consider the secondary qualities as 
appearances. In this case, appearance of appearance (Hrschein- 
ung) is termed Apparenz or Schein. This indirect appearance 
is the effect of motive forces upon the empirical ego. Thus the 
occupation of space is only the appearance of the coexistence of 
these forces, while the action of this relation upon an organ 
produces an appearance of an appearance.** When several such 


28 Tbid., p. 301. Cf. O. Déring: Der Anhang zum analytischen Teile der 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft iiber die Amphibolie der Reflexionsbegriffe, 
Leipsig (1904); S Behn: Die Systembildung des dogmatischen Rationalis- 
mus im Lichte von Kants Amphibolien der Reflexionsbegriffe dargestelit, 
Miinchen (1908). 

My, interpretation of Kant’s disputed doctrine of self-affection attempts 
to steer a middle course between Adickes’ account and that given by P. 
Lachiéze-Rey in his remarkable work on L’idealisme kantien, Paris (1931). 
Both Vaihinger (“ Zu Kants Widerlegung des Idealismus,” in Strassburger 
Abhandlungen zur Philosophie, 1884, pp. 156 ff.) and Adickes (O.P., pp. 
297-8; Kants Lehre, pp. 47 ff.) agree that the direct phenomenon is the 
product of the affection of the ego-in-itself by the thing-in-itself. As for 
the phenomenon of a phenomenon, Vaihinger maintains that it is the sensa- 
tion caused in the empirical ego by the phenomenon of the first order, 
whereas for Adickes it is the result of the activities of the empirical ego 
in investing the direct phenomenon with secondary qualities. For Lachiéze- 
Rey, on the other hand, the phenomenon of the first zone is the sensation 
itself viewed as the appearance of the thing, as imbedded in a spatio- 
temporal matrix that is receptive of impressions from the self or from an 
unknown a. The phenomenon of the phenomenon is the totality of terms 
whereby we are enabled to construct the position of this Hmpfindung, 
together with the consciousness that this creative operation is of our own 
making. It is the universe as an experiential unity, the system of forces 
arising from a self-posited object (op. cit., pp. 459-60). This disagreement 
may be partially traced to an underestimation by Lachiéze-Rey of the 
cosmological preoccupations of Kant which are as decisive in determinining 
his epistemological position as they were in determinining that of Descartes. 
Still, it cannot be allowed, with Adickes, that this doctrine of self-affection 
is a step in the direction of realism. Here I am in full accord with 
Lachiéze-Rey when he insists that for Kant the entire sensible world, 
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phenomena are unified in a synthetic outlook, the highest form 
of appearance has been achieved. 

Another mode of expressing this same doctrine is by con- 
trasting direct and indirect appearances. Direct appearances 
are the objects constituted by the complex of forces which the 
ego in itself produces. When the forms of time and space have 
been impressed upon these objects, they may function as 
appearances in intuition. Indirectly, appearance is indicated 
by the connections and laws which the empirical ego imposes 
on experience, and by the conversion of perceptions into objects 
of perception. Only in phenomena does the subject effectively 
objectify itself, but this is a genuine objectivity by reason of 
the principle of identity and the apriori concept of objectivity 
itself which validate this duality-in-unity. It is a content- 
determined knowledge which results, since the objects of per- 
ception are constituted according to an anticipated pattern 
which posits and unifies. 

3) In the attempt of the Uebergang to establish physics as a 
strict science, it was found necessary so to broaden the frontiers 
of the apriori that they embrace the material element in experi- 
ence. Not only the kinds of perception are limited by the struc- 
ture of Bewusstsein uiberhaupt, but also the number and kinds 
of possible ways of connecting individual perceptions. By a 
synthetic use of the categories the various qualities of material 


together with all its objects and relations, is only a world of phenomena 
in the strictest sense of a product of the determining consciousness, an 
objectively posited correlate of the organizing power of this consciousness. 
“A Vintérieur de ce monde, le moi empirique, traité comme un substrat 
déterminé par des états de représentation ou comme un pouvoir répondant 
& des excitations extérieures par des perceptions et des réactions motrices 
consécutives & ces excitations, n’est lui-méme qu’un construit; sa situation 
dans le corps est purement fictive et idéale; l’introduction du corps comme 
intermédiare entre les objets extérieurs et lui, l’idée que ces objets pro- 
duiraient en lui par cet intermédiare les Empfindungen, tout cela n’est qu’ 
un mode de représentation que nous impose l’édification du systéme de 
l’expérience, et il en est de méme en particulier pour la préexistence de 
Vobjet relativement & la sensation car l’objet n’a ni existence psycho- 
logique ni existence en soi” (op. cit., pp. 450-1). 
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things and the kinds of objects become ascertainable apriori 
with certitude. Since all these factors are determined by the 
systematic character of consciousness, either directly or indi- 
rectly, no phase of sensible reality escapes the scientific method 
of the physicist. The very possibility of an event as a physical 
experience is contingent upon the principle of the possibility of 
experience which has its source in the apriori activity of reason. 
Whatever is derived from experience is first given to it by the 
mind, since the object of experience is the objectification of the 
subject made possible by the principle of identity. The empiri- 
cal as such has no systematic unity since it must be endowed 
with this character by the synthetic operation of the empirical 
ego. There can be “ no empirical system (for that is a contra- 
diction) but only a system of empirical representations ” ** 
which have been connected in an apriori way. 

By way of evaluation of Kant’s attempt to establish physics 
as a strict science by a transcendental deduction, Adickes (who, 
though a Kantian, cannot follow his master in his final posi- 
tion) offers a brief criticism of the categorical schema as a 
principle for the classification of perceptions.** From the 
standpoint of quality, the perception of pressure (as move- 
ment with infinitely small velocity) might correspond to the 
perception of impact (with a finite velocity). There is great 
difficulty in correlating forces and perceptions from the view- 
point of relation. The distinction between far and near per- 
ceptions can scarcely be maintained, since Kant himself reduces 
the so-called distance perceptions to near agents. Again, to 
assign pushing and pulling to distinct forces is an arbitrary 
division, since these are correlative effects of a single force. 
Quantitatively, as well, it is difficult to maintain that attractive 
and repulsive forces produce distinct kinds of perception. 

** Adickes, op. cit., qu. p. 330. Cf. H. Amrhein: Kants Lehre vom 


‘ Bewusstsein iiberhaupt,’ Berlin (1908), esp. pp. 40-5, for the O. P. 
7° Adickes, op. cit., pp. 346-50. 
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What we perceive is usually the direction of a force and its 
result relative to our position. The viewpoint of modality also 
offers serious objections to the reality of this apriori schema. 
To uninterruptedly continuous forces should correspond, on 
Kant’s theory, uninterruptedly continuous perceptions, but in 
most instances our perceptions are intermittent even though 
the object be constant. Only a gradated scale of perceptions 
may be arranged, with relatively less or greater continuity, 
rather than sharply differentiated classes to correspond to 
different forces. 

Some material forces (such as X-rays) are unable to produce 
direct perceptions because of an absence of receptive organs 
adaptable to their range of activity. This fact poses a fatal 
dilemma for Kant. Either we must assume other properties 
than those which were determined apriori as corresponding to 
our perceptions—in which case the purported strict parallel 
between forces and perceptions is discredited. Or the imper- 
ceptible effects must be caused by the same properties which 
give rise to common and direct perceptions—which implies 
that we cannot determine beforehand the function and extent 
of the forces which the ego is supposed to produce. In either 
case, the impossibility of grounding physics as a certain science 
on the categories is evident. 

To maintain the Kantian position demands an act of faith in 
the preéstablished harmony or system of pre-formation which 
the master of Konigsberg has elaborated. In the laboratory 
it will not be of much avail by reason of its arbitrary and 
inadequate suppositions. For the philosopher this theory pre- 
sents insuperable difficulties even when viewed on Kantian 
premisses.*° Obpects of perception, the activity of the empirical 
ego and the dynamic forces of matter—all are ultimately 
reducible to the ego in itself and the pure structure of con- 
sciousness. But of this ego in itself we can have no direct and 


Ibid., pp. 360-1. 
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essential knowledge, no insight which is not conditioned causally 
by that which we intend to investigate. Knowledge of the ego 
is only possible through self-posited appearances, which reveal 
the subject only in so far as it is objectified. Thus we are 
methodically prevented from obtaining an apriori knowledge of 
apriori functions and relations. What exact relation obtains 
between the ego in itself and the thing in itself is nowhere speci- 
fied. A final alternative faces Kant, from which there is no 
reasonable escape. Either we have no knowledge of the apriori 
determinants of being and knowing, or our knowledge of the 
ego is aposteriori. If the first horn of the dilemma be accepted, 
a confession is made that the entire imposing structure is ulti- 
mately based on ignorance of the basic source of activity and 
cognition. If the second be accepted, then the pretension to 
elaborate a science of mind and the universe determinative of 
experience in the first instance must be abandoned. 

If, finally, in spite of this logical impasse, Kant persists in 
his position, this can be due only to an introduction of the act 
of ‘faith’ into the very heart of natural philosophy. Since 
faith is the moving spirit of Kant’s practical philosophy, this 
‘move is equivalent to denying the autonomy of the theoretical 
and indiscriminantly merging it with practice under the 
primacy of the will. Kant is responsible both for the reduction 
of metaphysics by Kiilpe to the role of a servant_of the particular 
sciences, and for the resurgence of irrationalism in theory of 
knowledge (Nietzsche, Bergson) and in theory of being (N. 
Hartmann). 


4. The Final Phase of Kant’s Epistemology and 
Metaphysics. 


Between 1800 and 1803, Kant made desperate attempts to 
round out his latest development before senility should set in. 
His thought in these final sections of the O. P. is tensely con- 
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centrated, sometimes to the point of incoherence; his sentences 
are often left unfinished and ideas presented in an aphoristic 
way; he seems incapable of viewing a problem from a com- 
prehensive standpoint or of engaging in a long train of thought. 
Three problems occupied his attention at this time: self-positing, 
the thing in itself, God. 

1). Because of recent developments among contemporary 
philosophers, many of them professed Kantians, the master 
himself was forced to reconsider and restate his doctrine of self- 
affection. Fichte’s teaching on the self-positing of the ego and 
the primacy of the deed-act over the deed-thing was known to 
him in a general way, but Kant had not submitted it to careful 
analysis and criticism. J. S. Beck’s views, on the other hand, 
were well-known to him. This former student of Kant issued 
(1793, 1794, 1796) a three volume explanation and criticism 
of his master’s thought which exerted considerable influence at 
the time. In this work Beck maintained that sensibility and 
reason have a common source in an original representation, in 
the original synthetic function which produces at once space and 
time, the categories and the reality of things. By an original 
recognition or positing the concrete is made an expression and 
modification of the self. This same notion appears in a letter 
from Tieftrunk to Kant, November 5, 1797: “ The function of 
self-consciousness under the title of quality consists in the 
positing. The act of positing is an apriori condition of apper- 
ception, as well as a condition of the possibility of all empirical 
consciousness.” ** Other authors of whom Kant took cognizance 


27 Tbid., qu. p. 613. The first two volumes of Beck provided an Erliut- 
ernde Auszug aus den kritischen Schriften des H. Prof. Kant. In his third 
volume Beck sought to evaluate the Kantian system from the viewpoint of 
the transcendental deduction, the Hinzig méglicher Standpunkt, aus welchem 
die kritische Philosophie beurteilt werden muss. Cf. W. Pétschel: J. 8. 
Beck und Kant, Breslau (1910). On Tieftrunk and Schulze, cf. H. Fischer: 
Die Religionsphilosophie J. H. Tieftrunks, Berlin (1907); H. Wiegers- 
hausen: Aenesidem-Schulze, der Gegner Kants, und seine Bedeutung im 
Neukantismus, Berlin (1910). 
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in his last years were Tiedemann (Theatet, 1794) and Schulze 
(Aenestdemus, 1792). From the work of the former Kant 
noted the view that the noumenon is a purely mental entity. 
Schulze he classified as a sceptic and extreme idealist who 
denied any object of representation.—In the light of these new 
currents of thought, Kant was impelled to redefine his position 
and to provide a broader basis for unity in his school. 

A sharp distinction must be drawn between thought, which 
belongs to the logico-conceptual order, and intuition which oper- 
ates upon empirical content through the forms of sensibility. A 
Setzung or Position in the logical order is a necessary prolego- 
menon to every conscious act, for the latter supposes a conceptual 
division of the pure ego as subject and object. ‘ To posit oneself 
as object’ in the new terminology corresponds to the ‘ to make 
oneself an object’ of the earlier sheafs of the O. P. Conscious- 
ness as well as self-consciousness consists in an activity rather 
than in an acquired result, in becoming rather then in being. 
The ego in itself is also the determining principle in the self. 
This first stage of thought is not yet intuition, self-perception 
or knowledge in a plenary sense. “ The consciousness of myself 
is not, however, an act of self-determination to the knowledge 
of an object, but only the modality of knowledge in general 
whereby a subject in a general way makes itself into an 
object.” ** By the primary synthesis the object or formal ele- 
ment is supplied to intuition. The transition is from “ the 
purely intelligible to the sensible, and not vice versa.” * Nthil 
est in sensu quod non prius fuerit nm mtellectu! 

Thus this self-consciousness is the first moment in the process 
of self-positing. Then, as Adickes schematizes it,*° self-positing 
refers either: 


28 Adickes, op. cit., qu. p. 632. * Tbid., qu. p. 674. 

*° Tbid., p. 633. Vleeschauwer, op. cit., p. 617, would reduce these to two 
main types of self-position as subject and as object, formal and material 
autoposition. 
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2. to its formal cognitive conditions: the pure intuitive forms of space 
and time (2a), and the categorical functions as the pure forms of 
synthesis (2b), or 

3. to the conscious content in sensations, perceptions, ete. in space and 
time (3a), its unification under the unity of the transcendental apper- 
ception by means of the synthesis achieved through the categorical 
functions and the resultant objectification (3b), or 

4. to the entire world of experience in its complete objectivity and 
orderliness. 


Case 2 provides the transition between the self-consciousness 
which is without an intuited object and the perceptions which 
suppose that the empirical manifold-has been submitted to the 
forms of sensibility and the categories. In order to know the 
world in coherent experience, the objects of perception must be 
united according to the synthesizing activity of the mind. 

Space and time are not things but merely ways of represent- 
ing things in appearance, for the bond of unity between the 
subjective and the objective is not that which is given objectively 
but that which is made subjectively. “‘ Space is an intuzting, 
not something which is intuited ”’ ; ** it is the subjective activity 
which provides the formal element supposed by intuition. Thus 
space and time cannot be considered as things existing outside 
the subject, but only as subjectively dependent forms of sensi- 
bility. They are modifications of the power of representation 
rather than objects of representation. Only in the degree that 
they are objectified in working up raw material into phenomena 
can space and time be said to be (apparential) objects. Under 
the principle of the autonomy of self-positing, these forms may 
be included as the factors of intraposition or intussusception of 
the object in consciousness under the aspects of time, and of 
extraposition or externalization in space.** 

3 Tbid., qu. p. 635: “Der Raum ist eine Anschauung: nicht etwas, was 
angeschaut wird.” ‘ Anschauung’ is usually rendered ‘ intuition,’ but the 
active sense of a mental process is demanded here as opposed to a finished 


resuit 


*2 Ibid., pp. 642-3. 
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On this thorough-going doctrine of the position of the object, 
it may be affirmed that “ the world is purely in me (transcen- 
dental idealism). . . . I am the object of myself and of my 
representation. That anything be outside me is itself a product 
of myself. I make myself. . .. We ourselves make every- 
thing.” ** The existence of things is the appearance of the 
subject in the internal and external senses. The thing in itself 
and the phenomenon are not distinct beings, but only distinct 
ways in which the object is represented to the subject. The 
self is now the synthetic source of intuition, now the objectifi- 
cation of intuition. Subject and object are correlative aspects 
of the self-positing ego, only subjectively distinct. 

2). We are thus led back to the pure self as the source of all 
appearances and objects of knowledge. Is the noumenal self the 
cause of the category of cause? How can the timeless ego in 
itself be the source of time and of temporal activities—even by 
a single-position which is itself measured by time? Such prob- 
lems led Kant to reconsider the doctrine of the thing in itself. 

The thing in itself as a transcendental entity is equivalent to 
an unknown x. It is not an object of empirical knowledge, but 
functions for epistemology as a limiting concept of a negative 
kind (non-empirical). This transcendental notion which theory 
of knowledge considers has no independent reality and reveals 
nothing about a transcendent sphere of being. Its office is to mark 
the limits of the sensible without itself supplying any positive 
content concerning noumena. In denying the pure knowability 
of the noumenon, Kant wished to leave intact the question of its 
factual existence. It does not belong to the province of 
epistemology either to deny or to affirm this existence, for knowl- 
edge only extends to the appearances of things and objectified 
essences. As a man of common sense, Kant will argue that 
appearance is the appearance of something, but what that some- 


** Tbid., qu. p. 648. 
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thing is and whether it actully exists are questions which do not 
lie within his power as a theoretician to answer. We learn 
about things “through the representation of the objects of . 
intuition in appearance, not according to what these may be in 
themselves, but what they are for the subject.” ** 

As Adickes indicates,** it is the same thing which is in itself 
and which appears in perception. Yet it cannot be maintained 
that Kant ever affirmed theoretical knowledge even of the 
existence of the thing in itself. He does not deny its existence, 
because it is a question which he cannot, as a transcendental 
philosopher, so much as formulate on the basis of his views 
concerning the limitation of theoretical knowledge. Undoubt- 
edly, he does not employ ‘ens rationis’ in a pejorative sense 
when applied to the thing in itself, but that is only because this 
thing is a necessary presupposition. When, however, the Ding 
an sich is correlated with the phenomenon, it is considered as a 
mode of representing the object of thought. This is the mean- 
ing which must be attached to the dictum: “‘ The thing in itself 
which corresponds to the thing in appearance is a mere mental 
entity, but still not a mere nothing.” *° It is a pure position, 
but nevertheless it zs something preposited. To the degree that 
it is knowable, the thing in itself is reduced to an objective con- 
cept, to a cogitabile rather than a simple dabile. Vaihinger’s 
‘heuristic fiction ’ is at least a justifiable inference from Kant’s 
premisses, theoretically considered. No proof of the reality of 
the suprasensible can be offered, since the proposed object of 
inquiry cannot — as non-sensible — provide experience, intui- 
tion or epistemologically verifiable knowledge. 

3). This general conclusion with respect to the ideal status 

Tbid., qu. p. 681. 

*5 Tbid., p. 682-4; cf. Adickes’ study on Kant und das Ding an Sich, 
Berlin (1924). 

** Adickes, Kants Opus Postumum, qu. p. 693: “ Das einem Dinge in der 


Erscheinung korrespondierende Ding an sich ist ein blosses Gedankending, 
aber doch auch kein Unding.” 
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of the thing in itself applies with special force to the supreme 
instance of suprasensible reality, God. As a purely noumenal 
reality, He cannot come within the scope of theoretical investiga- 
tion. Not only is it impossible to know God theoretically, but 
any claim that the moral argument is a proof of His existence 
is also untenable. In reaching this conclusion Kant went be- 
yond the previous stand of his Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, 
in which he still acknowledged the probative force for practical 
reason of at least the argument from conscience. Now his 
belief in God is strictly limited within the private circle of a 
purely personal persuasion: God is a reality for Kant as a man 
and moralist, but not as a scientific epistemologist. In philosophy 
God functions solely as a thought, the supreme limiting idea of 
reason (the terminology of the O. P. is less settled than of the 
Critiques). 

This methodological agnosticism does not throw doubt on the 
existence of God only because it is unable to assume any positive 
position in that regard. “ God-is the concept of a personal 
being. Whether such a one exists, is not asked in transcendental 
philosophy.” ** Since He necessarily functions in our thought, 
we may affirm that every thinker has a God as the subjective 
product of thinking. In this way the autonomy of immanent 
reason and its creative power are assured in every respect. The 
productive subject or cosmotheoros brings forth in its supreme 
freedom a world and a God as its handiwork. On the basis of 
an absolute spontaneity, the human personality is formed by 
man himself, who is “ seiner selbst Begriinder und Urheber.” ** 
The new categorical imperative is a self-creative voluntarism : 
Be thou thine own creator. 

God is neither a creator nor a world soul, but the ideal of 
moral perfection. This ideal of a most perfect being postu- 
lates its existence for faith, although human reason cannot 


** Ibid., qu. p. 746. °° Ibid., qu. p. 767. 
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explore the divine nature or ascertain its existence. ‘ That 
such a being exists cannot be denied, but it cannot be affirmed 
that it exists outside the rationally thinking man.” * The con- 
cept of God, like that of the Ding an sich, “is not that of a 
substance, i.e. of a thing which exists independent of my 
thought, but the idea (self-creation) (ens rationis) of a reason 
constituting itself as a mental entity.” *° As a transcendental 
idea, God has no corresponding object in reality which can be 
apprehended by transcendental philosophy. Yet the ideas of 
reason (God, the world, man) do bear upon the real objects of 
moral purpose. No proof may be attempted of their existence, 
but faith here rests upon unshakable personal conviction. 
While a student like Adickes seems to possess a like con- 
viction, it is absent from the philosopher of als 0b, Hans Vai- 
hinger. The position of this latter thinker is in the strict line 
of philosophical descent from Kant, for all the public doctrine 
of the O. P. is directed toward extending the boundaries of 
transcendental philosophy. Although this effort was intended 
to strengthen the foundations of physics, it could have no other 
effect upon morality and religion than to remove all rational 
justification from these spheres. Reason, indeed, was made to 
give room to faith, but the place that the latter occupies is main- 
tained only by a morally intense fictionalism. Not even the 
appeal to moral duty can now pretend to be a proof of God’s 
existence. “ The author of the moral law (who speaks with 
authority) is God (a pure idea is God).” ** “ The existence of 
such a being, however, can only be postulated in a practical 
regard, namely, the necessity so to act as if (als ob) I stood 
under its fearful, but at the same time saving, guidance and 
security.” ** Contrary to Adickes, then, the movement of 


Tbid., qu. p. 785. Ibid., qu. p. 786. Tbid., qu. p. 797. 

“2 Tbid., qu. p. 803. H. Vaihinger: Die Philosophie des Als Ob, Berlin 
(1911), pp. 109-14, 722-24, maintains that Kant in the O. P. reduced the 
thing in itself and God to pure fictions. Cf. Vaihinger’s contribution: 
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Kant’s latest speculation seems to lie in the direction of fiction- 
alized morality as well as hypothetical physics. The uncondi- 
tioned duty which the autonomous ego imposes upon itself is the 
mark of the divinity, divinitas formalis,* indwelling the human 


“Zu Kants Widerlegung des Idealismus,” loc, cit., pp. 85-164. Although 
this was not his personal intention, Kant initiated a tendency which could 
have no other issue than Vaihinger’s fictionalism. Adickes is correct, how- 
ever, in denying that it-was Kant’s explicit purpose to destroy the realist 
understanding of the fundamental truths of religion and morality. Vaihinger 
has forced the texts to make Kant support his theory. But when we move 
from the psychological plane of professed ends to the stricter level of logical 
consequence and systematic requirements, we must recognize that Kant’s 
doctrines inevitably led to the absolute subjectivity of later idealism. In 
this conclusion I concur with Vleeschauwer, whose chief interest is in the 
epistemological import of the O. P. “ Nous ne mettons pas en doute que 
Kant garda intacte ses opinions privées concernant l’existence du tran- 
scendant de tout ordre; la thése que nous essaierons de démontrer dans la 
suite est que le réle de ce transcendant dans le conditionnement transcen- 
dantal du connaftre s’affaiblit de plus en plus, et s’évanouit pour ainsi 
dire dans ’Opus postumum. ... Il entrevoit un absolu d’un autre genre, 
Yabsolu d’une pensée autonome” (op. cit., pp. 600, 629). Vieeschauwer 
understands Kant in terms of the transcendental idealism of Beck and 
Fichte (ibid., p. 610, n. 1), as opposed to the realism of Adickes and the 
subjective idealism of Lachiéze-Rey. 

*® Adickes, op. cit., p. 812. “God is not a thing existing outside of me, 
but my own thought. It is absurd to ask whether God is.... There is a 
God, namely, in the moral-practical reason” (ibid., qu. p. 789). Those 
modern mathematical physicists who venture into the field of philosophy 
of religion equipped with nothing better than idealist concepts are no more 
successful in respecting the realities they seek to preserve and explain than 
was Kant. J. B. S. Haldane tells us (Possible Worlds, pp. 124) that the 
Kantian outlook is most congenial to Jeans and Eddington in their mystical 
moments. But a keen student of this phase of modern thought has well 
observed the frailty of such a philosophical foundation for religion. “I have 
already had occasion to comment upon the fact that in the last resort the 
writers, whose views I have discussed, frequently speak of the mystic’s 
world as if it, too, were continuous with, if not actually the product of, 
the mystic’s mind; and this inconsistency, for inconsistency it is, springs, 
I think, inevitably from the admission of the constructional operations 
which mind is held to perform in relation to the worlds of science and of 
sense. It is because it is held that these worlds are in part subjective, that 
it is found so difficult in practice to resist the view that the so-called 
‘real’ world is subjective'too. This view is, nevertheless, distasteful, so far 
as the underlying unity, the so-called real world is concerned, and it is not, 
so far as I can see, the view which any of the writers whose speculations 
I have considered really wish to take of it. Yet once the conception of mind 
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spirit. In the final pages of the O. P. Spinoza’s view of God 
as the formal essence of man is constantly adverted to by Kant 
(under the influence of Lichtenberg). The idea of God as- 
sumes reality in and by the legislative practical reason of 
divinized man. Hence it is significant that one of Kant’s 
last jottings speculated ‘“‘ whether religion without the suppo- 
sition of God’s existence is possible. Est Deus in nobis.” * 
Religion without God is possible only if the divine factor has 
been transferred to pure humanity itself. Whether a God 
actually exists outside the self-legislative reason is a matter of 
moral irrelevance. 

Thus at the end of his philosophical career Kant had advanced 
no farther than the consciousness in general with which he had 
started. His efforts to legitimate physics rest upon the supposi- 
tion of an ego in itself, a requirement of all thinking which no 
knowledge can ascertain. ‘The objects of perception are only 
objectifications of the primary subject. God and moral duty are 
likewise limiting ideas of reason. While we must admire 
Kant’s integrity in working out his views to their radical con- 
clusion even in the face of death, we are also under obligation 
to draw the philosophical lesson from the O. P. This lesson 
simply warns us that the most important step in speculation is 
the first one, the original attitude the thinker assumes with 
respect to thought and being. What he decides at this initial 
moment will govern his every subsequent conclusion. If he essays 


as creative, or in part creative, of its objects is admitted, I do not see how 
the application of the conception to all the objects of mind’s knowledge is 
to be evaded.” C. E, M. Joad: Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science, 
London (1932), pp. 263-4. The reason which has been denied its proper 
scope that room might be made at its expense for faith eventually reasserts 
its rights and, in turn, encroaches upon the domain of belief itself. If 
reason be declared a constructive function, then its extension to the objects 
of faith will include a claim to construct the objects of belief as well as 
the objects of scientific knowledge. It is usually reserved for the epigoni 
to perform the task with resolute thoroughness. 
** Adickes, op, cit., qu. p. 814. 
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to begin with pure thought prior to all impregnation from reality, 
then he is bound to oscillate between the generation of being by 
thought in a creative self-positing and an equally drastic delimi- 
tation of thought to appearances. Philosophically there is no 
escape, and if a loophole is sought through faith, this faith is no 
longer that rational service and perfection of the human mind 
which Christian philosophy acknowledges.** To solve all 
philosophical problems in virtue of a prejudice or an irrational 
inclination is to forfeit the right to continue in the common 
philosophical tradition of men. 

Having been privileged to assist at what Kant himself else- 
where calls the euthanasia of pure reason, we cannot remain at 
the factual level of the human document itself. The most sig- 


‘*“ Now religion, that feeling of being ‘tied up,’ together with the 
wholeness of nature, to a mysterious and divine source of life, this is, for 
the believer, life itself in its deepest meaning. From it he derives his en- 
tire way of thinking, feeling, and acting; it determines his attitude toward 
men, events, and things. In the presence of this reality, to which he adheres 
with his whole soul but which far transcends him, what can his reason do? 
It can neither give up itself, nor give up reality; it merely may attach 
itself to reality as to the highest of its objects, and to try to understand 
it without measuring it by its own standards. It is the mark of a great 
intelligence, applying itself to whatever order of reality, to respect that 
reality.” E. Gilson: “ Hommage to Maimonides,” Hssays on Maimonides, 
ed. S. Baron, New York (1941), p. 25. Having denied the possibility and 
even the desirability of any rational proof for God’s existence, J. Baillie 
(Our Knowledge of God, New York, 1939, pp. 130-31) attempts to show 
the superfluousness of the inferential approach by an appeal to the teaching 
of the O. P. This he understands to mean that God is directly present to 
us in experiences of the moral life. Such, indeed, is Kant’s constant view, 
but what distinguishes the O. P. is its increasingly explicit trend to imma- 
nentism and to a complete fusion of God and the categorical imperative of 
the moral law. This is accompanied by a further identification of God with 
the highest reaches of human personality. God is not a distinct substance, 
but is a distinct. person within me or, rather, the ideal personality of reine 
Menschlichkeit itself. Thus the dualism of noumenal and phenomenal ego 
reappears in the Kantian philosophy of religion, God being a moral relation 
assumed by the personality of man as a standard of holiness with respect 
to his empirical strivings and actions. This interpretation concurs with 
that advanced by C. Webb: Kant’s Philosophy of Religion (Oxford, 1926), 
ch. 6, esp. pp. 195, 200, where other relevant texts from the O. P. are 
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nificant contribution of the O. P. to the history and advance of 
philosophy is the light it throws upon the fate of post-Kantian 
speculation. The doctrine of self-positing makes intelligible the 
line of continuity extending “‘ von Kant bis Hegel,” and beyond. 
Where absolute idealism has erred is in treating this historical 
failure as a mere personal confession of impotence rather than as 
representative testimony to the ultimate futility of attempting 
to found metaphysics and philosophy of religion on anything 
but ontological evidence. Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and their 
Italian disciples today regard the Kantian dénowement as simply 
an empirical fact without an essential significance for judging 
the apriori method itself. Here is a curious failure upon the 
part of idealists to read the ideal import of history, a failure 
which led these thinkers into a similar impasse. For history 
of philosophy is a judgment upon philosophy just-as surely as 
world history is a judgment upon the world. We cannot extend 
to the former a special dispensation not granted to the latter 
The failure of the actual systems of idealism to account ade- 
quately for the reality which they purport to generate illustrates 
in a concrete way the essential incapacity of the critical approach 
itself. 

Just as we would not have our existence were it not imparted 
to us, so we could not know things in the first instance apart 
from the generous initiative of reality presenting itself to our 
minds.** Docility is a saving receptivity with respect both to 

** Hence the problem which Descartes posed for himself and for modern 
philosophy is a false one. “‘ How does the mind reach reality from knowl- 
edge? ’ supposes that what is first known is knowledge and from a knowledge 
of knowledge the mind passes to a knowledge of things. But how can the 
mind know knowledge unless there be knowledge to know and how can 
there be knowledge if the mind does not first know? To know knowledge 
presupposes that there first is something known which is not knowledge but 
is the cause or occasion or at least the antecedent of knowledge; this being 
known, then the knowledge itself may be known. But the mind cannot 


know knowledge until it knows something which is not knowledge any more 
than, in taking two steps, a man can take the second step first. It is neces- 
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the accumulated wisdom of past generations and to the fresh 
revelation of being which is granted to each new observer. Only 
the poor in spirit can fathom the mystery of being, for only 
they acknowledge their great need and approach the world with 
the reverence which is due it. Genuine insight into the struc- 
ture of reality can be gained only upon fulfillment of a necessary 
condition. That condition is as much moral as it theoretical, 
for it demands of the prospective philosopher that he confess 
his indigence in the face of that which is given to him. By 
submitting to the rule of objective evidence, the consequent 
intellectual elaboration is saved the illusory task of providing 
its own criterion and object. It is free to develop a metaphysics 
which conforms in an intelligible way with a reality not of its 
own making but of its own active discovery. 


JamMEs CoLLINs 
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sary first to know; then, secondly, the knowledge thus acquired may be 
known.” G. Phelan: “ Verum sequitur Esse Rerum,” Mediaeval Studies, I 
(1939), p. 15. Cf. “Oportet, quod in cognitionem animae procedamus ab 
his quae sunt magis extrinseca, a quibus abstrahuntur species intelligibiles, 
per quas intellectus intelligit seipsum; ut scilicet per objecta cognoscamus 
actus, et per actus potentias, et per potentias essentiam animae. Si autem 
directe essentiam suam cognoceret anima per seipsam, esset contrarius ordo 
servandus in animae cognitione; quia quanto aliquid esset propinquius es- 
sentiae animae, tanto prius cognosceretur ab ea.” Aquinas: In II de an., 
lect. VI, No. 308 (ed. Pirotta, Turin, 1925). 
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Mind, Medicine and Man. By Grecory ZiLBoorG with a Foreword by 
ArTHur H. Ruaeies, M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1943. Pp. vi + 344. 


The last chapter of this volume will be of special interest to all 
students of scholastic philosophy as well as to all who are interested in 
the relation between religion and psychiatry. It is an attempt by an 
eminent psychiatrist, a pupil and reverent admirer of Freud, and a 
psychoanalyst by profession, to formulate the fundamentals of psycho- 
anaylsis anew in such a manner that neither as a philosophy nor as a 
technique would psychoanalysis be repugnant to the religious, one might 
perhaps say, the Catholic mind. For it is with Thomist philosophy that 
Zilboorg would harmonize psychoanalytic thought. 

Now it is known that Freud spoke of religion as “ something super- 
ficially imposed on our culture and as something highly undesirable 
because it is infantile, neurotic—an illusion.” Zilboorg does not share 
this view. He regrets that his master slipped here into a false and 
unfortunate attitude. It was a “personal defect in Freud himself and 
not an essential constituent part of psychoanalysis.” Freud confused 
neurotic, false belief with faith, particularly religious faith. In addi- 
tion, he seems “ to have accepted his personal opposition to religion as 
one based on his scientific psychology.” (p. 305) But in all this accord- 
ing to Zilboorg, Freud deceived himself. It was a psychological and 
methodological error extraneous to psychoanalysis itself. 

What do we mean by psychoanalysis? A therapeutic technique? As 
such it has nothing to do with “ estimating social and religious values.” 
(p. 303) 

Is psychoanalysis a philosophy? “ This we cannot consider, for the 
simple reason that there is no such philosophy.” (p. 303) And yet 
Zilboorg thinks that from some points of view Freud was a true de- 
scendant of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. “ Yet Freud would 
have been the last man in the world to admit the affinity of his findings 
and ideas with the thought of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas.” 
(p. 30) 

Is then psychoanalysis a body of empirical facts and accompanying 
empirical hypotheses? It is this concept which Zilboorg has in mind 
when he attempts to smooth out the differences between psychoanalysis 
and religion. His task therefore is essentially possible for there can be 
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no conflict between established facts and religious truths; and working 
hypotheses are not apodictic statements but merely tentative assump- 
tions to be brushed aside when they no longer explain the facts. 

What about the concept of sexuality as the one driving force of 
human nature? According to Zilboorg Freud designated all sensory 
drives as sexual and for him sexuality was a generic term covering 
hunger, thirst and everything that one can desire of a sensory nature. 
He points out that what Freud termed sexuality St. Thomas termed 
sensualitas. He no doubt has in mind the definition given in the article 
Utrum sensualitas solum sit appetiva (I, Q. LXXXI, i), “ Sensuality 
is defined as the desire of things pertaining to the body.” 

One need not enter into the question whether or not at any time of 
his life Freud felt that there was a specifically sexual component in 
every desire. The reviewer thinks that this was Freud’s fundamental 
position. Zilboorg suggests that this concept be laid aside and one con- 
ceive of sexuality, in what may be termed the new psychoanalysis, as 
having the same meaning as sensualitas in St. Thomas. 

Zilboorg then attempts to interpret the phrase psychic apparatus in 
the light of scholastic thought. It was a phrase used by Freud in his 
work “ The Interpretation of Dreams.” It is evident that he used it to 
designate in a vague way the functioning of the mind. It was a silent 
witness of the need that Freud experienced for a sound workable em- 
pirical analysis of mental life. Zilboorg wrestles with the problem. 
It has to do with the area between the id and the superego. “ It is the 
apparatus biological in nature, through which filter the conative and 
cognitive elements of the human personality.” (p. 322) 

It is a concept irreconcilable with English sensationalism or Cartesian 
dualism. “ The old, simple, untenable formula, body and soul, can now 
be modified to read, body—psychie apparatus—soul. This schematic 
presentation seems most natural, and it would also seem in no way to 
impair the strictest Thomistie tradition.” (p. 330) 

Zilboorg no doubt has in mind the clear distinction made by St. 
Thomas between the nutritive, sensory and intellectual functions in man. 
The bodily functions pertain to the nutritive factor, the psychic ap- 
paratus to the sensory and the intellectual to what Zilboorg terms the 
soul. And his sentence: “ Life is a continuous phenomenon and it can 
not be fragmented ” is in perfect aceord with Chapter LVIII, Book II 
of the Summa contra Gentiles: “Quod nutritiva, sensitiva, et intel- 
lectiva non sunt in homine tres animae.”’ 

Though Freud has been at times looked upon as a materialist this is 
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not the case. Thus a materialistic interpretation of the unconscious 
would look upon it as a chemical trace in the nervous system. Freud 
specifically denies this and points out that the unconscious is psychic 
in nature. : 

Zilboorg enters into the objection that psychoanalysis undermines the 
morality of the patient. “ You as a psychoanalyst claim that I am suf- 
fering from a sense of guilt because of my sexual conflicts. You will 
treat me and you will presumably relieve me of this sense of guilt. 
I have heard and myself believe that psychoanalysis is like a confession. 
I shall confess to you everything. And then what? Am I not in danger 
of being cured of my sense of guilt and then leading a life which I 
consider bad and incompatible with my conscience? Does it mean that 
I shall be relieved of my conscience and that this relief is the goal of 
psychoanalysis? Isn’t this a very high price to pay for feeling well? 
And isn’t it much more decent and moral to continue to suffer rather 
than to become a lascivious person whom society would condemn?” 
(pp. 326-327) 

He answers the objection by pointing out that psychoanalysis is not 
at all like a confession. One confesses only that of which he is conscious. 
Owing to the mental patient’s buried complexes he has a false sense of 
guilt. These are gradually opened up. “ The patient then obtains relief 
from feeling guilty about things of which he is not guilty at all, and he 
continues to feel guilty about those things of which one usually does 
and should feel guilty.” (p. 328) 

It is sincerely to be hoped that all psychoanalysts will proceed along 
these lines in the future. Many have not in the past. Zilboorg is a bit 
sensitive about the opposition of ecclesiastics to psychoanalysis. It was 
however natural and justifiable. Freud was not the only psychiatrist 
whose personality defects turned him against religion. Many have gone 
further than their master. Freud himself spoke of their activity as 
psychoanalysis run wild. It is to be hoped that in some way the psycho- 
analysts of the future will become imbued with sound principles of 
ethics and moral theology. 

Zilboorg takes up finally Freud’s psychological determinism. He 
points out the apparent conflict between this doctrine and Catholic 
belief, but maintains that the conflict is only apparent. “ Psychological 
determinism can be as acceptable as physicochemical determinism if we 
do not forget that the adjective ‘ psychological’ is used in the sense 
of the functioning of the psychic apparatus and not in the sense of 
‘spiritual,’ of pertaining to the soul.” (p. 333) In other words the 
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processes of digestion are not free, neither is freedom to be sought or 
found in the sensory functions of mental life, but only in the spiritual 
will. 
Zilboorg then goes on to point out, like a good Catholic theologian, 
that emotionality may limit freedom. It is the function of psycho- 
analysis to free the mind from neurotie conditions that limit freedom. 
“Freud’s psychological determinism never went and never could go 
beyond the limited frame, the closed system of the psychic apparatus.” 
(p. 333) It seems to the reviewer that Zilboorg is here and elsewhere 
building on the foundation laid by Freud a superstructure that he would 
not have recognized as his own. Many modern psychologists, phi- 
losophers and psychiatrists are determinists because they do not see 
beyond what Freud termed the psychic apparatus, the sensory functions 
of mental life. The reviewer doubts that Freud ever conceived of a 
spiritual will capable of choosing freely between intellectual ideals 
transcending the entire realm of sensory data. 

But this is not the main point to, be considered here, but rather the 
fact that an eminent psychiatrist has risen to this important concept of 
Thomistic philosophy. We welcome this new presentation of psycho- 
analysis as an important step forward and sincerely trust that Zilboorg’s 
presentation will stimulate an unbiased attempt to evaluate psychiatric 
data that may throw light on the psychic apparatus, that complex 
system of functions that constitute the sensory life of man. Any such 
attempt, however, must see the sensory in relation to the intellectual. 
It has been the neglect of the intellectual which has so narrowed the 
study of the mind that psychology has been unable, in its century of 
existence as an empirical science, to supply a foundation for psychiatry 
in anything like the extent that physiology has for medicine. 


THOMAS VERNER Moore 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Twilight of Civilization. By Jacques Maritain. Trans. by 
LioneL Lanpry. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. Pp. ix + 65. 


To the original text of this lecture which was given in Paris on 
February 8, 1939, and subsequently published in Les Nouvelles Lettres, 
the author has added a few paragraphs in this edition to bring his 
remarks up to date. His main thesis has been treated at greater length 
in other volumes and numerous articles in the last four years. Under 
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four headings: 1. The Crisis of Modern Humanism; 2. The Great Anti- 
Christian Forces; 3. The Gospel and the Pagan Empire; Christianity 
and Democracy, he contrasts Christian Humanism with various forms 
of False Humanism and defines conditions under which alone can Chris- 
tian Humanism triumph and civilization be saved. Every Christian 
philosopher will subscribe to this thesis and will be grateful to Mr. 
Maritain for many suggestive arguments and for the inspiration of his 
faith. Our only regret is that he has not maintained himself entirely 
on the field of pure and serene philosophical discussion and that he has 
allowed himself to become a partisan. True to the Aristotelian and 
Thomistic method he would have remembered that contingent issues are 
debatable and he would have been less dogmatic in the judgments he 
passes on certain political trends of which he disapproves ‘and in his 
appreciation of certain persons and groups with whom he is at liberty 
to differ but whom he should think twice before incriminating as bit- 
terly as he does. He would have also been more hesitating in his 
anticipations of the future. | 

Let us illustrate. He identifies three types of false Humanism: 
Classical Humanism, initiated by Descartes, which is rationalistic and 
individualistic; Marxism, which is rationalistic but totalitarian; and 
National Socialism or Nazism which is totalitarian but antirationalist. 
He is convinced that the first is doomed and that, henceforth, the con- 
flict will be exclusively between the two forms of Totalitarianism and 
Christian Humanism. But is it evident that, at least in Western 
democracies the prestige of reason will succumb under the impact of 
Nazist antirationalism or reason will have only the choice between 
Communism and Christianity? Among his colleagues in the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes of which he is President Mr. Maritain will find a 
goodly number who answer his description of the Classical Humanist 
who claims “to possess a nature and a reason isolated in themselves 
and shut up in themselves” i.e., exclusive of the supernatural and of 
the Gospel, and still no less jealous than he is of their individual 
freedom. 

In both Marxism and Nazism Mr. Maritain sees atheism, but with a 
difference which makes him more hopeful of the conversion of Com- 
munism and more despairing of any reconciliation between Nazism and 
Christianity. Marxism he defines “ an atheism which declares that God 
does not exist and which makes a social idol its god,” while in Nazism 
there is “an atheism which doubtless assumes that God exists, but which 
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makes of God himself an idol.” We confess we cannot see a closer 
approach to religion in the deliberate negation of the deity by the 
Bolshevists than in the idolatry of the Nazis. The reason of his greater 
severity regarding Nazism is that Communism is “an error asserting 
itself as truth,” a perversion of truth, but still a doctrine, while Nazism 
is the very negation of truth, “ the very surging of irrationalism as an 
elemental force getting rid of all doctrine, truth and rational struc- 
ture,” an utter nihilism. We find little encouragement to hope for the 
conversion of Marxists in the recent direction issued by Mr. Kalinin, 
President of the U. S. S. R. (quoted in Time, June 28, 1943, pp. 
72-73): “ We are often told that among our soldiers, especially those 
of older age, there are believers who wear crosses and recite prayers, 
whom the younger people ridicule. We must remember that we do not 
persecute any one for religion. We believe that religion is a mis- 
guiding institution and struggle against it by education.” Is religion 
likely to fare better under contempt than under violent persecution? 

Mr. Maritain rightly stresses the pagan character of the political 
conceptions of one of the theorists of National Socialism, Carl Schmitt, 
who makes the political consist essentially in the relationship “ with 
the friend, against the enemy,” and who holds that it is fundamental 
to the political community to come into existence against some one. But 
when he quotes the Gospel passages which give expression to the law 
of love embracing even the enemies, he should have marked the novel 
character of this law which was a revelation to the Jews as much as 
to the Gentiles. It was to the Jews that were addressed these words of 
the Sermon on the Mount: “ You have heard that it was said ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thy enemy! But I tell you, love 
your enemies.”” We have nothing but sympathy for the victims of the 
Nazis’ antiracial atrocities, but the Jews are not the only race that has 
been sorely tried, and they too had to learn the Christian precept of 
love. 

The law of love and forgiveness is not easy to practice not only 
towards the declared enemy, but towards the members of the Christian 
family with whom one happens to differ. Mr. Maritain who preaches 
so eloquently the Gospel of love seems to forget “of what spirit” he 
is when he denounces very bitterly what he calls the complicity of 
Hitler’s collaborators in perverting Christianity from within. He 
writes, (p. 43) “ Through his allies, and his more or less reluctant 
_ ‘eollaborators,’ those people who dream of a Christian Fascism or totali- 

, tarianism and try to build up a ‘National Revolution’ blessed by 
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Nazism and racism, he (Hitler) leads the great attack from within by 
which even baptized souls are blinded to the Gospel and made available 
to the pandemonium of hatred and lies. There is no worse enemy of 
Christianity.” And to identify more clearly the “ people” he has in 
mind he refers (p. 50) to “the serious dangers to which the myth of 
Marshal Pétain and the religious policy of Vichy have exposed ” the 
Catholic Church in France. We hold no brief for the policy of Vichy. 
It has been what it has been under the hardship of enemy occupation, 
and it has not been made easier by the prejudices and hostility which 
it had found in democratic countries and which have been too con- 
sistently nurtured by Mr. Maritain and his friends. He had the right 
to call that policy imprudent, or unwise, or weak. But his unqualified 
condemnation, his imputation of unchristian motives, his identification 
of the principles of the French ‘ National Revolution’ with the prin- 
ciples of Nazism and racism strike us as unfair and unjust, unchris- 
tian. What element of Nazism and racism can be found in the 
abandonment of the official anticlericalism which had been the bane of 
the Third Republic, in the revocation of laws restrictive of the activities 
of religious orders, in the more equitable recognition of the contribu- 
tions of Catholic schools to national education, in the measures which 
protect marriage and family, in the attempt to normalize relations 
between capital and labor, in the fidelity to the word given to the enemy 
which had its counterpart in the fidelity to the pledge given to the 
former allies? The one concrete ground upon which Mr. Maritain can 
base his condemnation of Vichy is the treatment of the Jews: surrender 
of the Jewish refugees, and placing of restrictions upon the access of 
Jews to professions and public positions. But what was the alternative 
for the surrender? It was not heroic, was it out and out inhuman? 
Was it the first time that statesmen have been under the hard necessity 
of choosing between two evils? As to the second measure it is per- 
missible to look upon it as a concrete illustration of the attempt to 
solve a problem which has not been created by Vichy or even by Nazism, 
the problem of the position of the Jews in modern nations, not as a 
religious body, but as a racial group. The reader needs only to recall 
Hilaire Belloe’s book on The Jews published (1922) ten years before 
the advent of Nazism to power and the discussions going on in our 
own days among the Jews themselves, between Zionists who agitate for 
the establishment of a Jewish state and men of the Jewish faith who 
contend that such a seheme “embraces the very racist theories and 
nationalistic philosophies . .. that have caused untold suffering to 
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the world, and particularly to the Jews.” (Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
“Reply to Zionism,” Life, June 28, 1943, p. 11.) At any rate we 
have again a contingent problem which is debatable. | 

The last pages of Mr. Maritain’s lecture are an earnest plea for a 
Christian inspired political democracy and contain a forceful demon- 
stration of the conditions which are essential to the preservation of 
representative government if it is not to be a “ miscarried democracy.” 
However we regret to see his argument marred by a misinterpretation 
of certain texts which he uses in support of his thesis. We read (p. 
54): “According to a remark made by Father La Farge,’ the term 
Christian democracy, first used by Leo XIII, and which was to give 
rise to so many disputes, has thus been officially reintroduced by the 
American episcopacy into the Catholic vocabulary. I trust that no one 
will take the Bishops of the United States for Christian Reds because 
of this.” 

It is true that the Pastoral Letter on Christian Democracy Crusade 
issued by the American Hierarchy after their annual meeting of 1938 
and published in Catholic Action (December, 1938, pp. 7-8), we find 
these lines: “ We must face the fact that the dangers of which His 
Holiness speaks threaten our own democratic institutions. ... His 
Holiness calls us to the defence of our democratic government, framed 
in a constitution that safeguards the inalienable rights of man. The 
Pope explicitly instructs the Catholic University to evolve a construc- 
tive program of social action, fitted in its details to local needs (italics 
ours), which will command the admiration and acceptance of all right 
thinking men.... This charge solemnly approves the American 
Hierarchy’s traditional position of unswerving allegiance to our free 
American institutions. To carry out this injunction of the Holy Father 
it is necessary that our people, from childhood to mature age, be ever 
better instructed in the true nature of Christian democracy. A precise 
definition must be given to them both of democracy in the light of 
Catholic truths and tradition and of the rights and duties of citizens 
in a representative republic such as our own.” 

This Pastoral Letter was written in answer to the Holy Father’s 
Letter to the American Hierarchy on the opening of the Catholic Uni- 
versity Jubilee Year, which can be read in Catholic Action, Nov., 
1938, pp. 9-10. It must be noted however that the term “ Christian 


1 The reference is given to America, Jan. 12, 1939, but it should read: 
December 10, 1938, pp. 226-227. 
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Democracy” does not appear in the papal document and that the 
passage quoted from the Pastoral Letter is an elaboration of the Holy 
Father’s instruction to the Catholic University to evolve “a construc- 
tive program of social action ” in the light of Papal Encyclicals. This 
instruction does not allude to political democracy, except possibly indi- 
rectly in the words “ fitted in its details to local needs.” It is hard to 
discover in the injunction to further “a constructive program of social 
action ” an endorsement of a political form of government. 

In his article entitled “ Christian democracy pledges our liberties ” 
(1. ¢.) Father La Farge makes the proper distinction between Chris- 
tian democracy and political democracy: “ That so powerful a blow is 
struck for the idea of Christian democracy, brings comfort to the 
present writer who for some time past has sought to popularize this 
expression and to call attention to the wealth of ideas therein con- 
tained. ... Long under somewhat of a cloud abroad because of 
misunderstanding created by the Sillon movement in France as well 
as by more recent events the expression Christian democracy emerges 
again. When democratic, totalist systems are propagated under the 
name of democracy or else in repudiation of democracy, it is opportune 
that we study what Christian democracy is and what it implies and 
enjoins. As Pope Leo XIII points out in his famous Encyclical on 
Christian Democracy (Graves de communi, Jan. 18, 1901), the term 
democracy is ordinarily used of a representative or popular type of 
government; Christian democracy however, he uses not with regard to 
any one type of government but as a name for Catholic Social Action.” 
(Italics our own.) “As he says ‘ beneficent Christian action in behalf 
of the people.’ Such action may exist under various types of govern- 
ment, under a monarchy, if it be just and christian, as under a democ- 
racy proper. ... Christian democracy, as a well ordered ‘form and 
character’ of temporal society, is indifferent—at least in theory—to 
this or that particular type of governmental mechanism, as the common 
expression goes, to the ‘form of government.’” Indeed, as Father La 
Farge goes on to say, this does not mean “ that we who are devoted to 
Christian democracy are concerned merely about social matters, and 
are blandly indifferent as to whether here in the United States we 
shall preserve our representative type of government. ... A political 
democracy for the state appears, among English-speaking nations, to be 
best suited to the ideals of a Christian democracy for society in gen- — 
eral,’ and because both the Federal Constitution and the constitutions 
of the several States of the Union embody certain profound ethical 
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principles, “there is an intimate, an essential link between the ideal 
of Christian Democracy, something applicable to the whole of Chris- 
tendom, and that ethically sound political democracy by which that 
part of Christendom which we call America is governed.” The 
reader will appreciate this fine analysis of a delicate problem and 
the exact precision of the distinction which is drawn therein between: 
Christian Democracy as an ideal to be pursued by every social-minded 
Catholic thinker and statesman, and political democracy which has 
been attempted with various degrees of success in modern times in 
different countries. If American political democracy has succeeded, 
because, of its “ profound ethical principles,” and if the American 
bishops are justified in urging priests and faithful to strive for its 
preservation without incurring the suspicion of being “ Christian Reds,” 
it does not follow that political democracy has everywhere been inspired 
by the same ethical principles and should be restored everywhere. To 
what countries it is best suited is a problem to be solved not by the 
philosopher who views things sub specie aeternitatis, but by prudent 
statesmen; and because the problem is so complex, hesitation and 
modesty are in order as well as patience with such as may favor a 
theory different from that which appeals to us. We wonder whether 
Mr. Maritain whose authority is so great in abstract discussions which 
concern the wise man is not allowing his philosophical dogmatism to 
influence his judgments in matters which belong to the prudent man 
and do not admit of complete certainty. In dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas. 
Jutes A. BAIsNEE. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Conspectus Cosmologiae. Editio altera. Auctore J. A. McWri.iaMs, 
S.J. St. Louis: Typis The Modern Schoolman, 1942. Pp. 71. 
$0.50. 

This work of Dr. McWilliams is a contribution towards the better 
teaching of Cosmology. Both from the students’ and from the teacher’s 
point of view this little book fills a definite need. In content it follows 
to a great extent the author’s previous work Cosmology, and this 
correlation should prove helpful for students who in addition to the 


* Cosmology, A Text for Colleges, revised edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. Pp. x + 243. 
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difficulties of the subject itself find themselves handicapped with a 
Latin text. On this score the author has been at pains to adjust his 
Latin style to contemporary needs of science and language. In addition 
he has so arranged the text that it presents as concisely as possible 
the essential aspects of the problems which the student must grasp, 
thus saving him the often; fruitless task of trying to discover them for 
himself. That such a method can be abused does not disprove its worth. 
It would seem obvious that this Conspectus is meant to be used intelli- 
gently—its framework to be filled out by class-room lecture and frequent 
references to the larger and standard Cosmology texts, some of which 
are listed (p. 70). 

This list, however, contains only texts in Latin. Some in English, 
it seems, might have been added. Bittle, Glenn, Nys-Raemers? have 
English texts which students beginning philosophy in Latin often find 
helpful. Each chapter might have begun with references to some Latin 
and English texts dealing more fully with the problem under con- 
sideration. Naturally, the teacher can furnish this material but it would 
not have lessened the value of the Conspectus to include it. While the 
author carefully indicates by various means important items in the text, 


' the theses, which above all would appear to merit such treatment, have 


practically no prominence at all. 

These objections are minor and perhaps explicable from the special 
purpose of the booklet. Certainly, they are not of a sort to spoil its 
usefulness. 

JosePH B. McALLISTER. 

The Catholic University of America. 


The Bionomics of Procreation. A Critical Textbook. By Enpaar 
TascHDJIAN. Peking: The Catholic University Press, 1942. Pp. 
ix + 332. 


One must observe in the very beginning that the author of the present 
texts holds that all phenomena of growth are acts of procreation. 
He also contends that no separation between body cells and sex cells 
is possible. Some might dispute that point. One may infer that the 
writer has discarded Weismann’s celebrated distinction between germ- 


*C. N. Bittle, From Aether to Cosmos. New York: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1941. Pp. xi +498. P. J. Glenn, Cosmology. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1939. Pp. x + 338. D. Nys and Sidney A. Raemers, 
Cosmology, 2 vols. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. 
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plasm and somatoplasm. It would be permissible to argue that the fact 
of reduction mitosis alone would warrant the distinction. Dr. Taschd- 
jian regards bionomics as the science of biological laws, whereas the 
bionomics of procreation he defines as the science of those laws which 
regulate the creative activities occurring within living entities. One 
may note here that conventionally bionomics is the equivalent of 
ecology, of the study of the relation of organisms to their environment. 

The author informs us that he had written a paper on what he has 
chosen to name, the symbolic theory of heredity, and that his textbook 
contains a more comprehensive statement of his doctrine. According 
to him many symbols representing a norm or law may all act together as 
one symbol bringing about a reaction in the organism. He propounds 
a new theory of the organism based on the harmony of, what he calls, 
its dialectic interactions. Frankly it is difficult to grasp what he means 
by dialectic interactions of an organism. However novel or attractive 
the expression may be, the introduction of this concept, or term, into the 
field of biology does not appear to respond to a real need, or serve any 
useful purpose in explaining facts. The writer also tells us that he has © 
attempted to write a critical textbook owing to the utter insufficiency of 
the usual textbooks. The author’s prineipal objection to the usual text- 
books is that they present the subject matter in an oversimplified form 
and neglect to acquaint the student with its problematical side. Again 
some might hesitate to condemn what are called the usual textbooks on 
the charge of utter insufficiency. 

The subject matter of Dr. Taschdjian’s volume is divided into fifteen 
_ chapters of which the last is more theoretical and speculative in char- 
acter. It bears the title, Evolution. In it we find a statement that the 
doctrine of the absolute fixity of the organic species, created at the 
beginning of the world, was generally accepted in the Middle Ages. 
Here there is.also room for an honest divergence of opinion, particu- 
larly since this is a matter of history and capable of verification. Owing 
to the doctrine of the seminal reasons of things which they derived from 
St. Augustine, it was possible for many mediaeval thinkers to admit 
a kind of evolution. Moreover, they had no adequate concept of species 
as understood by modern taxonomists. It is generally recognized that 
it was John Ray (1628-1705) who first introduced an exact idea of 
species into science, insisting especially on non-fertility with other 
species as well as a certain durability of form and outward appearance. 
Furthermore, the great Linnaeus himself, at least in the beginning of his 
career, probably contributed more to the wide acceptance of the doctrine 
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of the fixity of species than any other man. One might add that it is 
rather beside the point to charge mediaeval thinkers with the responsi- 
bility for what was once called the dogma of the fixity of species. 

While it is true that Dr. Taschdjian ably presents the facts of genet- 
ies, basing himself on some of the most recent research, as his bibli- 
ography reveals, yet one might question the wisdom of introducing 
highly controversial matter into a textbook designed for use in the class- 
room. Such matter could more properly be presented for discussion at 
regular meetings of learned bodies and professional societies. One must 
admire the zeal and industry and also the erudition of the author, and 
one may certainly recommend his book to students as collateral read- 
ing, for it may well supply incentives to original research, bold generali- 
zations, and fruitful speculation. Finally one may remark that the book 
is provided with a detailed index. Chinese students will no doubt 
appreciate the appendix, which is an English-Chinese glossary of 
technical terms compiled by Dr. Helmut Wilhelm. 


J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


Hinduism and Buddhism. By Ananpa K. Coomaraswamy. New 
York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 86. 


One may gather from the title page that the author of the present 
book is a member of the staff of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
It is also apparent from the abundant notes with which the volume is 
provided that the writer is well able to read the original source material 
of Hinduism and Buddhism. From a note at the end of the volume 
one learns that it consists of public lectures which are now amplified 
and prepared for publication. The writing is divided into two approxi- 
mately equal parts, the first of which treats of the myth, the way of 
works, and the social order of Hinduism, whereas the second is 
concerned with the myth and the doctrines of Buddhism. 

It is manifest that in such brief treatises one cannot expect to find 
a comprehensive presentation of either Hinduism or Buddhism. How- 
ever, each part does contain a rather general description of both teach- 
ings. It should be noted that the writer regards the term, Hinduism, as 
equivalent to Brahmanism. He also contends that six mutually exclu- 
sive and contradictory systems are not to be found in Hindu philosophy. 
He argues that it is very difficult to distinguish Buddhism from 
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Brahmanism and hard to indicate in what respects Buddhism is unor- 
thodox. It seems that the author assumes, what one might call, an 
eclectic attitude toward the vast mass of Indian speculation. It is true 
that the writer cites some striking Platonic and Christian parallels in 
order to clarify Eastern thought, bunt some appear to be rather far- 
fetched, and the author’s interpretations of some texts and particu- 
lar terms seem to be somewhat subjective. At all events we have 
before us two instructive and truly stimulating papers which may be 
read more profitably by those who already have a general acquaintance 
with the philosophy of ancient India. 
J. J. ROLBIEcKI. 
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